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quiries they can about advertisers whose announce- 
ments appear in The Sunday School Times. The fact 
that the advertisement reaches you through the 
Times may rightly be taken as an answer to some of 
your queries about the recognized standing of a con- 
cern. . But do not hesitate to inquire about any detail 
that may interest you. 











Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.—Luke 1g; ro. 
1. April 5.—Christ’s Table Talk... ........ Luke 14 : 7-24 
2. April 12.—The Journey to Emmaus (Easter 
Lesson) 
3. April r9.—The Cost of Discipleship 
3 April 26. —The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin . . . 
s- May 3.—The Prodigal Son (Temper- 
ance Lesson) . . 
6. May ro.—The Unjust Steward 
. May 17.—The Rich Man and Lazarus. . 
f May 24.—Unprofitable Servants 
9. May 31.—The Grateful Samaritan 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Revealing Spirit 


Luke 24 : 13-35 
Luke 14 : 25-35 
Luke 15 : 1-10 


Rare les sy Luke 15 : tt-32 
sate ae Soros iegacte Luke 16 : 1-13 
Luke 46: 14, 15, 19-31 
é Luke 17°: 1-10 
Luke 17 : 11-19 
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ro. June 7.—The Cones of the Kingdom, . . Luke 17 : 20-37 
11. June 14.—The Friend of Sinners . . . . Luke 18: ott ; 19 : E-to 
une 21.—The Great Refusal . . . . Mark 10; 17-31 


12, begat 2. 
13. June 28.—Review : The Seek.ng Saviour. 
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Unpayable 
By Ruth Graham Robinson 


F, when I turned me from the ways of sin 
And sought my home, my lot had been to find 
My Father justly wroth, no longer kind ; 
If, to my prayer, the answer stern had been: 
** Thou sayest well ‘unworthy’! Enter in, 
But take a servant’s place, a son no more ; 
’Tis only mercy openeth the door, 
That thou the bread of servants mayest win’’; 
Then might I fancy, while my tasks I wrought, 
Somewhat I earned of him, and somewhat paid 
Of all my debt. On this my pride had stayed. 


But now the robe, the ring, the joyous feast !— 
Ah, but the greeting kiss, the Father’s breast ! 
My pride is lost, o’erwhelmed in love unthought. 








Our Dynamo 


God has arranged, through Christ, to poyr a 
measureless supply of himself into our lives all the 
time. If our life lacks this, it is not God's fault. A 
missionary in Algiers, asking prayer for a native who 
had been ‘‘slack,’’ quotes him as having said of him- 
self, borrowing his illustration from thé tram-car on 
which he worked, «<I have not stopped, but the cur- 
rent is weak.’’ How often we of greater privilege and 
enlightenment have had to say the same thing of 
ourselves! The current from the tram-car power- 


house may vary in its power from time to time ; the 
dynamo with which we are connected never varies in 





its infinite power. If our current is weak, it is only 
because we ourselves are vbstructing it through our 
own resistance, clogging the channel in some way 
through disobedience or distrust. Christ can sweep 
the hindrance out the instant we trust and obey. The 
life of full, unhindered power incessantly is his offer 


to us. 
x 
Getting There Quickly 


Directness largely determines our efficiency. The 
manual worker whose hands move through twenty 
feet of space to do a thing that they might have done 
in fifteen feet will fall behind the fellow-worker who 
has mastered the shorter process, And God's goal 
for us, here in our temporal activities, is the highest 
type of efficiency. Dr. Campbell Morgan asks the 
question why God rejected. 9,700 of Gideon's 10,000 
men who were brought to the test of taking a drink of 
water before the battle with Midian, He answers 
by saying, ‘* Because they take unnecessary time over 
necessary things.'’ Their carelessness in the use -of 
time was accompanied by carelessness against the 
approach of an enemy. It is not enough that we 
should be doing necessary things; our life will be full 
of loss and waste unless we move through these with 
the precision of the economy of God. 


’ eat 
Healing for Hardened Hearts 


God’s grace is greater than the greatest sin. 
But that sin must be voluntarily brought under God’s 
forgiving and healing power. For God forces his 
grace upon no one. Even infinite grace is unavail- 
ing -for the heart that will not receive it. We run 
the most awful risk when we consciously refuse to 
yield to the tenderness of the call of God's - grace. 
Judas is the worst type in all the centuries of the man 


< 


who, knowing Christ, rejects him, The warning lies 
just here: ‘* Judas did not realize how hard his heart 
had become under constant unfaithfulness to grace,"’ 
If we, even though Christians, have been resisting in 
any way that which God's grace has been seeking to 
do for us, our hearts are harder, at this moment, than 
we realize. And the tragedy of it is that, unless we 
stop at once and in an abandonment of ourselves to 
our Lord yield up completely to him, we may go on 
in an ever-increasing hardness of heart until the end 
of life can show little but wreckage, even though we 
have a salvation as through fire. On the other hand, 
the instant the most sin-hardened heart in the world 
is brought in repentance to Christ, his forgiveness and 
omnipotent grace can‘ give for the heart of stone a 
heart of flesh, yea, replace it with the very heart of 


God. 
x 
Looking Away from Difficulties 


There is a time to face difficulties, and there is a 
time to look away from difficulties. The time to look 
away is when the difficulties begin to seem too great. 
Whenever difficulties become discouraging, our eyes 
ought to rest somewhere else. The impregnable walls 
of Jerichoand the ‘‘ mighty men of valor’’ who kept the 
city were enough to take the heart out of the Israel- 
ites, But Joshua looked somewhere.else.. Our mis- 
take is, as A. C, Gaebelein has said, ‘‘ We often do 
what Joshua did wot do before Jericho. We measure 
the walls, we study the difficulties, we are occupied 
with our perplexities and trials. We reckon with the 
walls, instead of reckoning with the Lord and his 
power. By faith walls still fall down.’’. One good 
look at the Lord is better than a dozen discouraged 
looks at insuperable obstacles. For there is more 
power in God than there is resistance in all the oppo- 
sition that can ever be brought against God and his 
loving will for us. 
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Is Nation-wide Prohibition in Sight ? 


t¢ HE glad and glorious to-morrow of national 

constitutional prohibition’’ were the signifi- 

cant closing words of the address of Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens before the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Frances E, Willard’s successor in 
the presidency of the great organization has gone from 
the battle without having seen that glad to-morrow. 
But from every corner of our nation is increasing the 
volume of voices that join in the proclamation that 
Mrs, Stevens sent out in 1911, as the notable conflict 
in Maine was closing: ‘*To America, the birthplace 
of the local, state, national and world’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, we hereby proclaim, 
amid the smoke of the second great battle of Maine 
. » . ‘that within a decade prohibition shall be placed 
in the constitution of the United States.’’ 

Mrs, Stevens’ closing hours were gladdened by the 
news of Secretary Daniels’ prohibition order barring 
all alcholic liquors from the United States Navy. The 
use of liquor aboard ship by enlisted men has been 
prohibited, but hitherto the wine mess has left the 
way open for the officers to take freely of intoxicating 
drinks, Secretary Daniels, upon issuing the order, 
with strong words endorsed the view of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Braisted who, in his recommendation to abolish 
the wine mess, declared: ‘It may be stated as a 
fact that, except in certain cases of illness, the effect 
ef alcohol is harmful and its use disastrous, alike to 
the individual and to the human race.”’ 

The same papers that announced the bold action 
of the Secretary of the Navy noted that one of Chi- 
cago’s dailies had joined the increasing number of 
newspapers that are rejecting liquor advertisements. 


In taking this action the Chicago Record-Herald con- 
tends that the responsibility for the advocacy of the 
proper use of alcoholic liquors ‘‘should rest with the 
family physician rather than with the family news- 
paper, and declines henceforth to share this responsi- 
bility." As one great newspaper after another lines 
up with the temperance cause the liquor forces are 
beginning to read the handwriting upon the wall, 
Veritable philippics have been hurled at liquordom 
from the columns of these newspapers and magazines 
that have freed themselves from thé bondage of the 
blood-money. One by one the allies that-have thrown 
the mantle of respectability and reason about the 
hideous traffic are turning into uncompromising foes. 
Had Mrs. Stevens lived a few days longer she would 
have rejoiced with her temperance companions at the 
news flashed over the wire that sixteen counties had 
been added to the dry coluinn in Illinois, as a result 
of an election which closed more than a thousand 
saloons. 

About three months ago drastic resolutions were 
drawn up in one of America’s leading cities in strong’ 
terms denouncing the economic’ folly of licensing 
liquor dealers, and favoring the passage of the bill 
for national prohibition. Such a document sent from 
& ministers’ association would not cause much stir, 
but the shiver that went through the liquor forces 
of Pennsylvania when this resolution was passed was 
the estimate of keen judges on its importance. For it 


was the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh that de- 
livered this blow—said to be the first official action of 
the kind taken by such an important commercial body. 

It was not a mere coincidence: that this resolution 
was submitted to and passed by Pittsburgh's Chamber 
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of Commerce in the midst of the Billy Sunday evan- 
gelistic campaign. The sharp eyes of the liquor in- 
terests have spotted this man as one of their greatest 
foes, to be hindered and defeated at any cost. Wher- 
ever he goes there rise up by the thousands implaca- 
ble foes of the saloon, recruited often from the very 
camp of the drunkards, But it is not the oratory of 
one man that lifts thousands of men to their feet in a 
resolution to fight rum : it is the unvarnished picture 
of the liquor traffic that Billy Sunday paints. 

With word coming from Europe that in most of the 
great nations there an organized war is being carried 
on against the traffic ; with scientific laboratories tend- 
ing to show thatalcohol may be good for nothing in the 
human system ; with the proposal to eliminate brandy 
and whiskey from the pages of the Ninth Revised Phar- 
macopeeia of the United States, and Dr. Harvey M. 
Wiley, chairman of the Pharmacopeceial Convention, 
pronouncing alcohol in its various forms an un- 
mitigated evil; with ex-Governor Patterson of 
Tennessee, once counted liquors strongest friend, 
now declaring for the utter destruction of the business ; 
with a thousand other index fingers pointing in the 
direction which the great tidal wave is taking, it is 
not strange that the men whose evil life-interests 
are tied up in the licensed liquor traffic can see nation- 
wide prohibition coming. It is not strange that some 
liquor dealers are preparing for the future by quitting 
the trade, and saying with the Kansas City saloon- 
keeper who recently was quoted in the newspapers : 
‘*I believe that the finish of the booze business in 
this country is in sight, and I prefer to step from 
under before the roof falls in,’’ 

The people of this country, without reference to 
party or creed, are fast making up their minds 
to abolish the traffic. It has been on trial for a 
long time. The case is finally siade up, and the 
jury, which is the American voter, is about to pass 
sentence. He is already passing sentence. One 
million five*hundred thousand people have on the 
average abolished saloons each year for twenty years. 
Above forty-seven millions of our people are now liv- 
ing in prohibition territory. Seventy-one percent of 
the territorial area of the United States is now under 
prohibition. Saloons have been abolished at the rate 
of forty for each working day of the year for a number 
of years. The saloon, instead of being a political 
asset as it once was, outside of a few cities is becom- 
ing a liability. The traffic is being separated from 
things that are good, and is compelled to stand alone 
with all its hideous deformities before the gaze of an 
outraged public. Its influence is measured by its re- 
lation to pauperism, crime, insanity, and illiteracy. 

For a clearer understanding of this influence in our 
own land, the states may be divided into the prohibition 
states, the near prohibition states, partially licensed 
states, and licensed states. . 

According to the Federal census, in the prohibition 
states there are 46 paupers to every one hundred thou- 
sand. of the population. In near prohibition states, 
in which 50 percent or more of the population lives 
in. prohibition territory, there are 54 to every one 
hundred thousand, In the partially licensed states, 
having between 25 and 50 percent of their population 
living in prohibition territory, there are 123, and in the 
. licensed states, having 25 percent or less of the popu- 
lation in dry territory, there are i127. 

The Federal Census of 1910 showed that the numbers 
of insane in the hospitals to every one hundred thou- 
sand of the population were as foliows ; in the prohibi- 
tion states 118 to the one hundred thousand ; in the 
near prohibition states 150; in the partially licensed 
states 242; and in the licensed states 267. Licensed 
states which have 25 percent oz less of their popula- 
tion living in prohibition territory show nearly two 
and one-half times as many insane to the one hundred 
thousand as in the prohibition states, 

In Kansas, Maine, and North Dakota, where the 
prohibitory laws have been in operation longest and 
are best enforced, there are 84 prisoners to every one 
hundred thousand population ; in the near prohibition 
states, which include the Southern states with large 
negro population, where the percent of crime is 
highest, there are 115 prisoners to the one hundred 
thousand population ; in the partially licensed states 
11:8, and in the licensed states 130. 

The percent of children enrolled as pupils in the 
public schools in the prohibition states is 75.6 (and 
this includes Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and Tent. *ssee, embracing the large negro population, 
which makes it very much lower than it otherwise 
would be), while in the licensed states it is 68.3. 


Dr. P. A. Baker, National Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, has furnished The Sunday School Times with 
many of the statements of fact here given concerning the gains in the 
temperance movement in this country. 
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Upon the passage of the Webb-Kenyon Interstate 
Liquor Shipment Bill prohibitory laws were made en- 
forceable in every foot of territory where prohibition 
prevails, as rapidly as the states put themselves in line 
with this federal legislation. is ‘greatest of all 
national temperance victories’’ united the prohibition 
forces as no other contest has done and opened the 
way for the next great step. 

The resolution for a national constitutional prohi- 
bition amendment has been introduced into Congress. 
The fight is being focussed. With more than one- 
half of all the population of the nation living in prohi- 
bition territory, and with one-half of all the ‘saloons 
in the United States located in fourteen cities, and 
with thirty-six states in the Republic, the necessary 
number to ratify a constitutional amendment, having 
in the aggregate fewer saloons than the single city of 
New York, it is no exaggeration to say that National 
Constitutional Prohibition is in sight. 
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When in Spiritual Darkness 

Recently there was published in this department 
under the title ** Recovering Our Lost Victory’’ a 
letter from a Christian woman who was hungering for 
the restoration of the peace and joy and victory that 
she had known in Christ, and that she had lost after 
a certain failure before a besetting sin. It was pointed 
out in answer that her present trouble lay not in the 
fact that she had sinned, but that after her sin she 
did not then trust Christ, and had not continued to 
trust him since, as she had been trusting him before. 
For Christ is more powerful than all the evil result 
and injury of hersin; and Christ can instantly undo the 
spiritual effects of any sin that is brought to him in 
such repentance and desire for forgiveness as this 
troubled disciple of his showed, A minister in Vir- 
ginia now tells of the experience of a friend of his who 
passed through a time of suffering and distress : 


The Open Letter in the Times for February 7 has appealed 
to me in a strange way, and 1 am hoping that the one who 
asked those questions will be helped by your answer. ‘ia 

May I tell you the experience of a friend of mine which 
came to her some five years ago, and that held her in its grasp 
until just a few months ago? 

When I first met this friend I supposed that she was already 
a Christian, and I treated her as such. But during my sem; 
inary course she wrote telling of her conversion, and also of 
the great joy that she had in believing in the Saviour. Her 
nights after a day's work in the office were mostly spent with 
her Bible, which she enjoyed. Hers promised to be a joyous 
life for the Master. 

Some months after her joyous conversion she was thrown 
iato a dense darkness, ‘his experience came to her very sud- 
denly and without much warning. Christ, who had been very 
real to her, now seemed to be very unreal. Her Bible, which 
had given her so much joy, no longer helped her. Christian 
work was almost out of the question. 

She was employed by a large manufacturing establishment 
in her city, where she was justly appreciated. But now the 
spiritual condition had so affected her health that. she had to 
leave the city for her home in the country. Only her nearest 
friends were aware of the terrible battle that she was fighting. 
There in the quiet of the country the battle was still being 
fought. It seemed for a while that she would surely lose out. 

Some of those who were conscious of her sad condition ad- 
vised her not to give up her Bible, praver, or trying to do some 
work for the Master. Gradually her health grew better, and 
she returned to her work in the office. She kept up her church 
attendance, and as far as she could consistently do it a certain 
amount of Christian work. 

One Sunday in November of last year she attended church 
in her home city and heard from the Lord's messenger a mes- 
sage that seemed to be just what she needed. She was re- 
turning home, thinking about what she had heard, when all of 
a sudden the light again broke in on her soul, and she was 
happy. She received back the joy that she had lost five years 
before. 

At the time of this writing her health is still improving, and 
her spiritual condition is much better. She says the joy has 
returned and she is very happy. 

While her case is unlike the one you mentioned in your 
paper, yet I believe your inquirer might be helped by the ex- 
perience of my friend. After a few years as a Christian 
worker, and for the past five years as a pastor, I have been led 
to believe that to some persons there come these dark exp+:i- 
ences, that they may later be used of the Lord. Back of the 
whole thing is Satan, whose desire it is to sift all the wheat out 
of the life, and only leave the chaff. 

Please tell her not to give up even if the old. joy does. not 
come back at once. She may be fully surrendered, and for 
some reason the joy is withheld. She will be'strongly tempted 
to become discouraged. But.I hope. she.will remain stedfast 
to the end. Let her continue her Bible study, her praying, 
her profession as a Christian, and her Christian work. 
be that she may be able only to plod‘ along, but 'let' her do 
that, believing that Christ is.with her, and she. will not be dis- 
appointed, for he will again restore ‘‘ the years that the locust 
hath eaten." at ie ' : 


No one has ever persistently kept on trusting the 
Lord Jesus Christ and found him in the end a disap- 


It may ~ 
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pointment. But here is a point that weso often miss, 
—and Satan perhaps seeks above all else to cause 
surrendered Christians to miss it. The key which 
quickly opens the lock of joy, of peace, of victory, of 
vivid consciousness of Christ's presence, and of every 
other blessing that we need, is, after surrender, sim- 
ply #wust. It is not necessary that we should have 
joy, or peace, or a vivid consciousness_of Christ's 
presence, to prove that Christ is trustworthy and is 
presenc in our life. For if we know anything about 
Christ at all, we know that he is absolutely and eter- 
nally trustworthy, And we know also that he has 
given us his word, ‘‘1 am with you always.’’ There- 
fore it is probable that many surrendered and hunger- 
ing disciples of the Lord Jesus might have been spared 
prolonged periods of darkness and joylessness, and 
even defeat, if they had but seen that, even while they 
lacked all the evidences of Christ's presence and power 
that had been so precious to them, nevertheless they 
might have continued to trust him with a simple, 
unseeing, unfeeling trust that would have resulted in 
a speedy passing of the time of darkness. 

The Christian woman of whom the Virginia minis- 
ter writes fought a blessed fight in continuing to hold 
off to the Lord, and refusing to give up in spite of the 
terrible time of darkness through which she passed. 
Let'us praise God that she held on, and even more 
let us praise God that He held on, and that the time 
came when ‘‘the light again broke in on her soul, 
and she was happy.’ But let us also believe that it 
is not God's will that any child of his in Christ should 
experience such a prolonged time of spiritual dark- 
ness and joylessness, If all the facts could be known, 
it would undoubtedly appear that, when the light 
again broke in on this woman's life, she had, perhaps 
through the message heard that day, begun to trust 
Christ again in the old way. And if she could have 
been shown five years earlier, just after the first expe- 
rience of darkness or loss of consciousness of Christ's 
reality, that even then she need only trust him, unfelt 
and unrealized, to be all to her that he had ever been, 
the restoration for which she longed might have been 
almost immediate. Others have put this to the test, 
and can joyously declare the marvelous prompiness of 
God's restoring grace and power when they think more 
of Christ and his trustworthiness than they do of their 
own joy and consciousness, 
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Investing In Victory for Others 
A Personal Word from the Editor 


HE signal of distress is sounding up and down the 
world to-day. Lives that are defeated by sin are 
crying out for deliverance. They do not know how 

to be delivered, but they long tobe. Christ is the an- 
swer to their cry; but this does not help them unless in 
some way Christ is broughtto them, You can help 
zo bring Christ to them. Not only to lives that ‘are 
lost in sin in the foreign fields of the world, but to 
Christian lives at home and abroad that are defeated 
lives even though Christian : to both the saved and 
the unsaved, everywhere you can help to bring the 
more-than-conquering, releasing power of Jesus Christ. 

Would you like to do this? The way is simple. 
There is a work in Chicago that is being used of God 
in a marvelous way to answer this cry for help, by 
carrying the fulness of the salvation that is in Christ 
to lives throughout the world, It was founded by 
God's man, D. L. Moody, and it bears his name 
as The Moody Bible Institute.. Its mission is to 
train workers into such a knowledge of the Word 
of God and of approved methods of Christian ser- 
vice, while bringing them into such an appropria- 
tion of Christ as their fully sufficient and victori- 
ous Saviour, that they may go out into the world and 
obey with power the Great Commission. They are 
doing it. Few if any institutions in the world to-day 
stand more blessedly and fruitfully for the inspiration 
and integrity of the Scriptures, the sufficiency of Christ 
as the only Saviour, and the practical training of 
workers for the carrying of the Good News out into 
the needy lives of a needy world, than does The 
Moody Bible Institute. 

To you is offered the opportunity of helping to ex- 
tend the marvelous work of the Institute. God evi- 
dently wants to bless its work still more through the 
co-operation of many friends. Will you turn to page 
260 in this issue of The Sunday School Times and 
read the statement of opportunity and privilege there 


. offered ? Will you then ask God what he would have 


you do in this cause? And if he leads, will you to 
the uttermost of your means 


‘Invest in Victory for Others. } 
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In the Battle Front of the War Against the Cigarette 


How the Anti-Cigarette League of America enlists many forces to fight a national peril 





N 


By Orin Edson Crooker 





J 





EMINDING one of a naval officer directing a 
brisk engagement from his steel-sheathed ‘‘ con- 
ning tower,’’ Miss Lucy Page Gaston, founder 

and superintendent of the Anti-Cigarette League of 
America, sits behind a cluttered desk in a little cramped 
office high up in the Woman's Temple, Chicago, and 
directs a fight against the cigarette which is even more 
than nation-wide in its scope. From her little office 
she keeps keen watch of how the tide of battle turns 
in a thousand widely scattered places. She is in con- 
stant touch with every worker on the firing line, and 
is the directing force behind every fresh assault upon 
the stronghold of the enemy. 

‘* Unless one is fully posted in regard to the manu- 
facturing end of the tobacco business,’’ states this 
determined foe of the paper pipe, ‘‘one has no idea 
to what an alarming extent the cigarette evil is grow- 
ing. In 1912 the American people smoked thirteen 
billion, three hundred million cigarettes. Let's put 
it in figures and see how it looks."’ 

In a moment she has the numerals written on a 
sheet of paper, and holds it up for consideration. 

‘* Think of it! 13, 300,000,000 cigarettes! Placed 
end to end they would reach over half a million miles. 
But this isn’t the most distressing part 
of the situation. The use of cigarettes is 


The cigarette is finding its right classification: phy- 
sically, one of the deadly poisons; in econom- 
ics, a senseless waste ; in intellect, a destroyer; in 
morals, a degenerator; and in the spiritual life, a 
bar to the entrance of light. Let the habit, which 
is fast becoming a national scourge, be fought at 
each of these points, always remembering that the 
direct and complete cure is found in Christ, who 
alone can preserve entire spirit and soul and body. 








human system, Cigarette smoking, then, is nothing 
other than a distressing drug habit. This is the 
reason for its rapid increase, and this also accounts for 
its devitalizing effect particularly upon the health and 
morals of the youth who indulge in it. 

Sometimes, as in checking prairie fires, it becomes 
necessary to fight fire with fire. Realizing that the 
cigarette habit is a drug habit, the Anti-Cigarette 
League has recently begun to use drugs in its fight 
against it. It is not uncommon for those who are 
addicted to the use of cigarettes, and who have re- 
peatedly tried to abandon their use without success, to 


say, ‘‘I could give them up were it not for the intense 
craving which I have, a craving which drives me to a 
smoke to calm my nerves and ‘satisfy the désire which 
is so strong."’ Physicians will recognize this as a 
symptom common to all drug habits. It well illus- 
trates that a weakened will is the best kind of material 
out of which to fashion habitual users. Consequently 
the ‘* Cigarette Cure,"’ as it is called, is designed as a 
help for victims who need aid at the particular period 
when this craving is strongest,—the early stages of 
breaking off the habit. 

There is nothing secretive about the ‘‘ cigarette 
cure,’’ which is being administered at clinics quite 
generally in the large cities throughout the country. 
The League insists that it is a misrepresentation to 
call it a ‘‘cure,’’ and states that the newspapers are 
responsible for this name becoming attached to it. 
Rather is it an ‘‘aid’’ to cure than a ‘‘cure’’ in 
itself. 

The drug content of this ‘‘aid’’ is simple, and 
consists of only two things. One is a mouth-wash, 
composed of a one-fourth of one percent solution of 
silver nitrate ; the other is gentian root, The mouth- 
wash is to be used after each meal for not longer than 
one week, This is poison, and should 
not be swallowed; neither should its 





increasing at an alarming rate each year. 
Can't you almost visualize in the face of 
these figures what the next two decades 
have in store for the youth of our land, if 
something is not done to save it from the 
peril which awaits it ?’’ 

The Anti-Cigarette League of America 
is conducting its fight against this evil 
upon the basis that, when properly classi- 
fied, this menace to the youth of the 
land is to be found enumerated under 
the head of drug hadits. It will bea 
mighty victory in the cause for a clean 
America-when this vice is generally so 
recognized, Of all the forms in which 
tobacco is used the cigarette is in a class 
by itself Just because it looks so inno- 
cent is one reason of the strength of its 
appeal—especially to youth. Its smoke, 
being lighter and more aromatic than that 
of pipe or cigar, is easily inhaled. Once 
inhaled, the habit-forming drugs therein 
contained become easy victors over both 
will-power and bodily resistance. 

There was a time when cigarettes were 
condemned largely for their nicotine 
content. Now it is known that: while 
nicotine is a powerful drug—stupefying 
and benumbing in its physiological 
effect—there are other soul-destroving 
agencies liberated in the combustion of 
a cigarette which make nicotine seem 
almost harmless in comparison. The 
London Lancet—a recognized British 
publication—has been searching for the 
cause of the mysterious influence which 
the cigarette exerts upon the. habitual 
user. It has found that this lies in the 
presence of hitherto only dimly perceived 
by-products given off in the burning of 
cigarette tobacco, ‘‘ Paper smokes"’ are 
not drugged with specific poisons, as it is 
sometimes charged, but for the purpose 
of making the tobacco soft and yet read- 
ily combustible other ingredients are in- 
corporated. Glycerine, sugar, licorice, 
and saltpeter are said to be some of these, 
—none particularly harmful in them- 
selves, but when in combustion with 
tobacco and the rice paper sheath of the 
cigarette, certain poisonous vapors are 
given off which go directly into the 
system through the habit of inhalation 
of the smoke. Furfural and acrolein, 
belonging to a class of irritants known as 
aldehydes, are among these. The former 
is reputed to be fifty times as poisonous 
as alcohol, while the latter is declared by 
Thomas A. Edison to be one of the most 
terrible of drugs in its effect upon the 
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mendation. 
ished: for intoxication. 


wine mess on his cruiser. 
drunkenness have made similar statements to me. | 
‘* Officers now command at the early age of twenty-two 
Has the Government a right to permit this tempta- 
tion which often destreys the highest use of young officers ? 
If there is one profession more than any other 
that calls for a clear head and a steady hand, it is the naval 
Experience has shown the wisdom of having no 


years, 
I think not. 


profession. 
intoxicants on our ships for the young men who enlist. 
consequence has demonstrated that a uniform rule should 
prevail in the navy for all who enlist in the service, from the 
highest rank to the youngest enlisted man or officer who 
comes into the service, and that the abolition of the wine 
mess will be justified.’’ 


Why Liquor Must Go from the Navy 


Secretary Daniels’ Remarkable Prohibition Order 


Among the temperance victories that are following fast, upon 
each other, one of the most notable and far-reaching is the action 
of Secretary of the Navy Daniels in issuing his prohibition order 
banishing intoxicants from the United States Navy. The order 


reads : . 


‘*The use or introduction for drinking purposes of alcoholic 
liquors on board any naval vessel, or within any navy yard or 
station, is strictly prohibited, and commanding officers will be 


held directly responsibie for the enforcement of this order.” 


A strong factor in bringing about this action was the recom- 
mendation of Rear Admiral.William C. Braisted, Surgeon-General 
of the Navy, that the “ wine mess” for officers be abolished. The 


Surgeon-General wrote : 


“The prohibition of alcohol to the men has rendered alcohol- 
ism among them at most a negligible quantity. . Surely the officers 
should be in all respects models for the enlisted men in duty, hab- 
its, and deportment, and the example of officers drinking aboard 
ship, as fostered by the wine mess, and the numerous court- 
mattials of officers for drunkenness, and the effects of alcohol, are 
destructive of discipline and morals, bad for the enlisted men, and 
The 
navy is comparable in many respects to a great business organi- 
zation, but no efficient.corporation in civil life would tolerate such 


detrimental torthe reputation and good name of the service. 


a condition of affairs.’’ 


Secretary Daniels’ statement.of his reasons for the drastic 


prohibition order adds to the significance of the action : 


AM in hearty agreement with the views expressed by the 

Surgeon-General in his paper accompanying the recom- 
There should not be on shipboard, with refer- 
ence to intoxication, one rule for officers and another different 
rule for the enlisted personnel. 
official life is when an officer or enlisted man must be pun- 
During the last week it has been my 
painful duty to approve a court-martiai for dismissal from the 
service of an officer for intoxication. 
had never tasted: intoxicating drink until he did so in the 
Others who have disciplined for 


The saddest hour in my 


He told me that he 


use be continued longer than the seven 
days. The gentian root, which is harm- 
less, is to be chewed between meals for 
a period of several weeks. The result 
of this simple treatment is to make 
smoking so distasteful to the subject un- 
der treatment that he finds it less dis- 
tressing to forego the cigarette than to 
indulge the craving which torments him. 
To make the cure more effective, changes 
are suggested in the dietetic habits of 
the patient, through which all irritating 
and stimulating foods are eliminated. 
From three to six weeks are needed under 
this treatment to overcome the desire for 
tobacco. 

Reports are beginning to pour in from 
all over the country showing the encour- 
aging and beneficial effect upon individ- 
uals who have received this treatment at 
the clinics. Messages of thanksgiving 
are among these communications, which 
read like the words of slaves freed from 
their chains. ‘‘I did not think any- 
thing short of déath would ever help me 
to overcome the craving for cigarettes.’’ 
‘* You have saved me from worse than 
death—God bless you!’’ ‘I now feel 
as though there was really something in 
life for which to live.’” ‘* My-chains are 
gone; the ‘cure’ did it.’’ There are 
words of appreciation also from fathers 
and mothers—some of whom have used 
the simple treatment upon their children 
in the privacy of their own homes. 

In the city clinics telegraph messen- 
gers have in many instances been pressed 
into service as unwilling subjects for the 
first demonstrations. Others of these 
have been willing enough but skeptical, 
treating the matter as a joke. In this 
way news of the opportunity to receive 
treatment for this habit has traveled fast 
and far among these uniformed youths. 
Many of them, learning that ‘‘ Skinny’’ 
or ‘‘Fatty’’ had lost all pleasure in a 
smoke after having had his - mouth 
swabbed out by an attendant at a clinic, 
have presented themselves voluntarily 
for treatment. Hundreds of others, read- 
ing of the matter in the papers, have 
written to headquarters for information 
—this mass of correspondence constitu- 
ting a pitiful cry for help from the vic- 
tims of this particular form of drug habit. 

The records of the Anti- Cigarette 
League are filled with human interest 
stories — voluntary contributions from 
those whom this organization has helped 
in one way or another in their efforts to 
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regain manhood, self-poise, and self-mastery. Its 
campaigns of enlightenment in various sections of the 
coumtry—particularly among the street boys and 
schoolboys of high-school age—have invariably re- 
sulted in large numbers of them pledging them- 
selves to abstain from this vice, Over half a million 
such signatures are on record in the little office in 
the Woman's Temple, Chicago. 

At one of these meetings a boy arose and asked 
permission to speak. ‘This being granted, he said : 
** I once signed the Anti-Cigarette pledge, and. kept 
it for a long time, but when | moved into another 
- neighborhood where nothing had ever been told the 
boys about the dangers of cigarette smoking I found 
everybody smoked them, and I began to do so again. 
But somehow I could not forget my pledge, and every 
time I would see my Anti-Cigarette pin I would think 
of how I had gone back on my word, So one day I 
took the pin, and put it on a railroad ‘rail, and let a 
train run over it. I thought this would destroy it— 
and at any rate that I wouldn't see it constantly look- 
ing at me. But I kept thinking about it just the 
same—of how it was lying out there on the railroad 
track all battered up, so I went out and found it, and 
then dropped it down into a deep, black coal-hole. But 
I still think of it, and to-night I'm going to sign up 
again, get a new pin, and start in all over.’’ And he 
did, 

The Anti-Cigarette League is now busily engaged 
in launching a new plan of interesting the youth of 
the land in work against the cigarette. It is proposed 
to interest a million members by recruiting’ a thou- 
sand circles of athousand members each, A ‘‘Circle’’ 
begins with one member, a ‘‘center man,’’ as he is 
called. He enlists ten others, each of whom enlists 
‘ten more. From this beginning of a hundred and 
eleven members it is expected that the membership 
will grow well up toward the thousand mark by the 
interesting of ten recruits by each of the first hundred, 
While it is not known that any full «‘ Circles’’ have 
yet been reported, it is a fact that many enthusiastic 
organizations of several hundred members have been 
formed. These ‘‘ Circles,’ when in charge of a com- 
petent ‘‘center man,"’ offer an interesting phase of 
club work ‘for boys, with all the related interests of 
pins and buttons, rallies, neighborhood and. school 
campaigns, cross-country hikes, and other activities 
in which boys rejoice. 


The Boy’s Substitute for War 


It is to the churches that the League is looking for 
reinforcements, especially for leaders, It has been 
found that a surprisingly large proportion of boys will 
keep a pledge of honor such as members of these 
*Circles’’ are required to make, It has seemed 
best, however, to insist that boys who are confirmed 
cigarette users be not allowed to sign and be received 
into full membership until they show that they are 
able to abstain. Such ‘‘Circles’’ frequently engage 
a physician to give the ‘‘cure’’ to those who need it. 
Many boys are being benefited; it is a moral substi- 
tute for war,—and all boys are possessed of the spirit 
of conquest. 

‘« I did not think I could ever stop using cigarettes," 
said a boy who had been recently influenced by one 
of these Circles, ‘‘ but when all the other fellows have 
quit smoking and a kid has signed up for the fight 
he feels like a traitor, —even if he goes out and smokes 
where no one sees him.’’ It is often touching to see 
the stronger boys help the weaker ones until they in 
turn are able to become helpers also. It is believed 
any school or community can be freed from cigar- 
ette-smoking by minors through a little well-directed 
effort. 

An important feature of the work of the Anti- 
Cigarette League is the work of securing legislation 
which will protect minors from this evil. Eight states 
now have prohibitory laws, but it still remains a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to secure enforcement of laws 
and ordinances already on the statute books, A typi- 
cal instance may be cited where a seventeen-year-old 
son of a business man in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
was arrested and fined ten dollars and costs for smok- 
ing a cigarette. Wondering how far it were possible 
for minors to secure cigarettes in a city where there is 
an ordinance forbidding it, the father and his two sons 
spent several nights investigating. Over one hundred 
and sixty places were visited, and the father, who 
either entered the stores before or just after his boys, 
witnessed them make the purchase of the forbidden 
merchandise! In not a single instance were the boys 
refused! Suits were instigated against fifty of these 
dealers. 

Thus the fight wages in behalf of youth and in the 
interest of the manhood of the men of to-morrow. It 
is no easy problem for any organization to oppose the 
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combined efforts of the great tobacco companies with 
their millions—yes, hundred of millions—of invested 
capital, much of which is directed toward fostering 
a drug habit in the youth of our land. But the 
Anti-Cigarette League of America, like David of old, 


APRIL 18, 1914 


is not intimidated by the giant it faces. ‘* With face 
to the foe;’’ the motto of its ‘‘Circle’’ movement for 
a million members, it prepares todo battle on its 
enemies’ own ground. 

Hoopeston, IL, 





The Woman Who Led Our White Ribbon | 


Army 


A tribute to Lillian M. N. Stevens, late President of the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. By Eva Kilbreth Foster, Press Correspondent of the National W. C. T. U. 
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agen ONE has spoken of ‘‘ mountain air without 
its keenness, sheathed in Italian sunshine.’’ 

These words aptly describe some personalities 
encountered at rare intervals ; and coming into their 
presence one feels the life-giving strength of the 
mountain, yet it is the mountain robbed of its chill- 
ing snows—the mountain ‘sheathed in Italian sun- 
shine.”’ 

In Mrs, Lillian M, N. Stevens, late president of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
there was this combining of strength and gentleness, 
a marked blending of the two; the dignity of the 
woman always and everywhere impressed itself upon 
one, but it was a dignity ‘‘sheathed’’ in many little 
graces which robbed it of all that was cold or forbid- 
ding. It is safe to assume that the wholesome child- 
hood of Mrs, Stevens (lived largely in the open, with 
children of the forest, veritable little Indian folk, for her 
fellows) exercised no small influence over the later 
years, imparting to them those rugged, sterling quali- 
ties which characterized the woman, In the light of 
these facts, it is easier to understand how and why 
there crept into the life of Lillian Stevens ‘‘the 
strength of the hills, the stateliness of the forest, the 
dignity of Nature.’’ 

Acharming little anecdote is told of a small admirer 
who returned from a meeting addressed by Mrs. 
Stevens and rapturously announced : ‘*Oh, mamma, 
I've just seen the straightest woman in the world.’’ 
When Maine's political storm of 1911 beat upon her 
with cruel fury, Mrs, Stevens stood ‘‘straight’’ and 
undismayed. Upon Maine's Prohibition citadel the 
enemy's guns were trained, the enemy's bullets were 


raining thick and fast, yet, firm and unmovable as © 


the citadel itself, this general dared to stand and 
dared to issue, as her call to arms, that ‘* Proclama- 





A Beloved General in the World’s Temperance Forces 


Since Frances E. Willard’s death sixteen years ago, Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens has been president of the National 
W.C.T.U. Her death on April 6 closed a notable career 
of service at a time when America is in the thick of a 
mighty temperance movement which she ‘has’ been a 
prominent. factor in bringing about. 





tion for. National Constitutional Prohibition’? which 
to-day is the slogan of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and to-morrow shall be, please God, 
in its rezlization the monument to their fallen general, 
This was the document: 


Proclamation for National Constitutional Prohibition 


Issued September 10, 1911, by Lillian M.N. Stevens, 
President of the National Woman’s Christian 
_Temperance Union 

In the name of the World’s and National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, we hereby make this procla- 
mation fora great crusade to carry the vital truth to the 
peoples themselves in all lands, and through them to place 
prohibition in the organic law of all nations, and ullti- 
mately in the organic law of the world; and to this high 
end we invoke the blessing and guidance of Almighty God 
and the co-operation of the men and women of al] lands 
who love their fellow-men, and 

To America, the’ birthplace of the local, State, National, 
and World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, we 
hereby proclaim that within a decade prohibition shall be 
placed in the Constitution of the United States ; and te 
this end we call to active co-operation all temperance, 
prohibition, religious,:and philanthropic bodies; all patri- 
otic, fraternal,. civic associations, and all Americans whe 
love their country. 


This proclamation, issued on the eve of Maine's 
greatest battle of votes, and inspiring, as it did, the 
joint resolution introduced ‘into both branches of 
Congress; ‘mayproperly ‘be counted the’ master 
achievenient of-her'recent ‘days. ' The Joint Resobution 
in the United States House of Representatives and the 
Senate read’: ; 


Whereas, exact scientific research has demonstrated that 
alcohol is a narcotic poison, destructive and degenerating 
to the human organism, and that its distribution as‘a bev- 
erdge or cdntained’in foods lays a staggering économie 
burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers to an ap- 
palling degree the average standard of character of our 
citizenship, thereby ubdermining the public morals and the 


foundation of free institutions, produces wide-spread crime, 


pauperism, and jnsanity, inflicts disease and untimely 
death upon hundreds of, thousands of citizens, and blights 
with degeneracy their children unborn, threatening the 
future integrity and the very life of the nation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House: concurring therein), that the follow- 
ing amendment of the Constitution be and hereby is, pro- 
posed to the states, to become valid as a part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
states as provided by the Constitution, 

SEcTION 1, The sale, manufacture for sale. transporta- 
tion for sale, importation for sale, and exportation for sale 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are forever prohibited. 

SECTION 2, Congress shall have power to provide for the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors for sacramental], medicinal, mechanical, 
pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or for use in the 
arts, and shall have power to enforce this article Ly all 
needful legislation. 


All along the way, in repeated crises, Mrs. Stevens 
has manifested a masterly control of the situation ; 
hers is ‘‘a-record of hill-top experiences where from 
special mounts of vision God showed one the wonders 
of the Canaan land or revealed how the temple of 
character should be built.’’ , 

As Vice-President of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Union Mrs, Stevens has been called upon to pre- 
side over the great world’s body on several occasions 
in the absence of the former president, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and in the absence of the Countess of Car- 
lisle, the president of more recent years. By the exer- 
cise of rare judgment and tact this. leader of New 
England made herself felt socially as well as officially 
in Old England, and won recognition from some of its 


-noblest houses, It was only last October that Mrs, 


Stevens presided over the great world’s gathering in 
Brooklyn—a gathering which included representatives 
from thirty odd of the fifty countries in which the 









































LESSON FOR MAY 3 (Luke 1s : rr-32) 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union has a footing 
to-day. Then, close upon the heels of the world's 
gathering followed the convention of our National body 
in Asbury Park. This in turn was followed by a 
memorable campaign in Washington in December— 
a campaign which included mass meetings of vast 
significance and included, too, the profoundly impress- 
ive march of the allied temperance forces to our na- 
tion’s Capitol, where Mrs. Stevens, among others, 
made an eloquent plea for the joint resolution about 
to be introduced, This ‘‘resolution,'’ submitted to 
various bodies on various occasions (or a resolution 


closely resembling it) bears to-day the endorsement of ° 


two millions, 

Yet who will say that these achievements, great as 
they are, significant as they are, more truly dignify or 
glorify the life of Mrs. Stevens than did the hour in 
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which it fell to her, because of her recognized strength 
and courage and far-reaching sympathies, to carry to 
a mother, imprisoned*within hospital walls, news of a 
tragedy so great that no other dared to carry it; but 
gently and tenderly, in broken fragments, she made 


‘the stricken mother understand that her entire family 


had been snatched from her by cruel flames,—so 
fulfilling her task that she immeasurably enriched 
life in the act. 

From distant heights we hear her call to-day, but 
through intervening valleys and hills it rings clear and 
strong in echo, and the listening soldiers of her own 
and other lands will quicken their pace, redouble 
their activities, and hasten the coming of National 
Constitutional Prohibition—their monument to their 
loved and honored general. 

BROOKLINE, Mass, 





What Kind of Children’s Day | 


opportunity in all departments 


By Martha MacDonald 








EY ERY Sunday-school teacher whose spirit is in 
tune with the spirit and purpose of the Lord's 
Day will approach it and enter into its privi- 


leges saying, ‘‘This is the day that the Lord hath 


made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it."’ 

When we come together in the capacity of the Sun- 
day-school, we rejoice specially in the opportunity 
afforded us to ¢each Truth ; this is the purpose before 
us, and, as we plan and endeavor to realize it, results 
will follow that will make us rejoice and be glad. 

There are days in the Sunday-school year known as 
‘*Special Days,’* and, as the name implies, they 
afford to the school an opportunity to emphasize par- 
ticular or special teaching ; they will fail in their true 
purpose if they do not have a teaching function, and 
help materially in the accomplishment of the aim and 
purpose of the school. 

Children’s Day is one of the greatest of all Sunday- 


, school celebrations, and is not. confined to any de- 


nomination, neither is the development of the local 
school its chief interest. It is the one day when the 
thought of the entire Sunday-school centers upon the 
children, the little children, whom Christ called unto 
himself; it is the time when our love sounds new 
depths as we are clearly taught, through song and 
story, the beautiful mission of the children ; it is an 
opportunity to broaden our sympathies and help bring 
the knowledge of ‘‘the children’s Friend ’’ to those 
less fortunate who do not know of his love and help. 

With this purpose clearly before us, the superin- 
tendent and the department heads plan the program 
for the day. To center the thought of the whole 
school on the day a definite service is assigned to 
each department, which in no way interferes with the 
regular work of these departments, but supplements 
it; but the interest is not all—there is help and de- 
velopment as a direct result of their service on this 
delightful occasion. 

The exercises given by the Beginners and Primary 
do not differ much in character, but in amount ; these 
are our very little children, and they have the oppor- 
tunity of making clear their delightful mission of 
bringing love, joy, and real help to others. With 
their mission is closely connected that of the birds and 
flowers, but while we give place to all three, the chil- 
dren surpass the mission of the flowers with their 
fragrant beauty and the birds with their melodious 
songs ; the children, because of the divine in them, 
bring a touch of heaven into other lives. They are to 
glorify God. Beautiful selections are gathered from 
the regular lessons and programs from these depart- 
ments, and from specially prepared programs for 
Children’s Day. There is no difficulty in finding se- 
lections when we know the kind we want to use. The 
song, ‘‘I think when I read that sweet story,’’ is 
always appropriate, Not many, but choice, selections 
in recitations and songs should be used. 

The Junior department may contribute a pleasing 
and helpful part to the program of the day through 
the use of an appropriate Bible drill. Verses which 
refer directly to children should be used, and will 
help in making clear the theme of the day. — If the 
enrolment is large, select from each grade a few Juniors 
whose faithfulness in department work merits recog- 
nition. The first to find the reference may: read, or 
all who arise quickly may read together ; the latter is 
preferable, as the interest never lags, and concert 
reading is more clearly heard, and the school's inter- 


est centers in the verse rather than the child leading. 
This exercise is characteristic of the department's 
work, and while showing the skill acquired in hand- 
ling God’s Word it also reveals their joy and privilege 
in receiving personal messages from its pages. The 
following drill may be used : 


1. The Bible tells us about many children, but in Isaiah 
9: 6 we read of the greatest child and the names given to 
him which tell of his greatness. Find Isaiah 9: 6, 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder : 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. 

2. Because this child became the children’s greatest 
friend, we want to know about his childhood. Luke 2: 40 
tells us. Find Luke 2: 40. 

And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him. 

3. As a friend of all, he went about dSing good, and 
among his friends were numbered the children. Mark 10: 
14 records the invitation he gave to all, Find Mark 10: 14. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid 
them not: for to such belongeth the kingdom of God. 

4. Psalm 34:11 tells us why he desired to have the 
children come unto him, Find Psalm 34: 11. 

Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the fear of Jehovah, 

5. 1 John 3: 18 tells how the children may show their 
love for Jesus. Find 1 John 3: 18. 

My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
with the tongue; but in deed and truth. 

6. In Colossians 3: 20 we read of how children may 
please their heavenly friend. Find Colossians 3 : 20. 

Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well-pleasing in the Lord. 

7. Proverbs 20: 11 shows how children may prove they 
are friends of Jesus. Find Proverbs 20: 11. 

Even a child maketh himself known by his doings. 

8. Deuteronomy 6: 7 teaches us that parents are to help 
the children to know about Christ’s commandments, Find 
Deuteronomy 6: 7. 

And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children. 


A Bible drill for this department is of first choice, 
as it offers an opportunity specifically Junior, and 
gives variety to the program, as well as an exercise 
which no other department of the school can give. 
However, if the drill is not used, the temperance 
hymn, ‘*‘God’s Hero,’’ written specially for our third- 
grade Juniors, might be given with profit. It is a 
beautiful hymn, containing vital truth, and if sung by 
a group of boys who are pledge-signers, their message 
would be timely. 

The Intermediate Department offers a new feature, 
possibly because of the actual work being done by 
this department of the schocl, ‘Character ideals'’ 
are presented through the lessons, and so brief essays 
are prepared by the classes, which show ‘‘the foun- 
dation of greatness in the life is laid in childhood.’’ 
Or a list of Bible characters could be made, each 
character exemplifying an element of true greatness in 
a useful life revealed in early youth,—for example, 
Joseph, trust ; David, faithfulness ; Daniel, courage ; 
Samuel, obedience. Another acceptable service for 
Intermediates is to furnish the Children’s Day music, 
—a special choir or orchestra being organized for the 
occasion. 

The Senior Department should be approached some 
time: before the day, and a pledge be. given that they 
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will make the most of the opportunity presented 
through the offering service; for, as stated in our pur- 
pose, the blessings of the day extend through us and 
beyond ourselves. A plan for doing this would 
certainly unfold itself if the task is heartily under- 
taken. Incidents could be gathered that would awaken 
the school to the needs of the field, and results already 
noted because of the extension work being done by 
the Sunday-school department of the church. For 
two or three Sundays previous there should be placed 
before the school the two phases, —the needs and the 
opportunity to help directly through the extension 
work. Possibilities for development of Seniors lie 
here; let us make the most of them, and results sur- 
prising to the most hopeful will accrue, 

Decorations might be left to the Senior Department, 
under the guidance of the superintendent. Simplicity 
should mark these in every detail, and they should 
harmonize with the theme of the day. 

PirrssurGu, Pa, 
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When They Took Office 


HE following brief service was used in our Sunday- 
school when we installed our officers and teach- 
ers. It was very impressive and helpful to 

those taking part in it: 


Pastor—We have selected as Superintendent of the 
Church School ‘*a man of good report, full of the Holy 
Spirit and wisdom.’’ His attitude towards his helpers he 
will declare, 

Superintendent—In the multitude of counselors there is 
safety (Proverbs 11: 14). 

(The pastor will call the other officers, and they will 
give the following responses) : 

Home Department Superintendent—Deuteronomy 6 : 7, 


1 9 
Cradle Roll Superintendent.—And He took them up in 
his arms and blessed them. 
Elementary Superintendent.—Motto : ‘* First the Blade."’ 
Emblem : ‘* Purity and Growth.”’ 
Primary Superintendent.—Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones. 
Beginners’ Superintendent.—Jesus said, ‘* Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.”’ 
Junior Superintendent,—And he went down with them 
and'came to Nazareth, and was subject anto them. 
Secondary Superintendent.—Motto: ‘* And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God aud 
man,”’ 
Adult Superintendent.-Hebrews 9:22. Emblem is 
‘* Purity and Sacrifice.’’ 
Missionary Superintendent— Matthew 28 : 19, 20. 
Temperance Superintendent—Aim: ‘‘ Every officer, 
teacher, and scholar @ total abstainer and a worker for 
the destruction of the liquor traffic. 
Teachers.—Daniel 12 : 3. 
Secretary.—But watch in all things, make full report and 
discharge all the duties of your office, 
‘lreasurer.—Moreover it is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful. 
Musical Director.—Psalm 149: 1: 2. 
Organist.—Psalm 150 : 1-6, 
Librarian,—2 Timothy 3 : 13. 
Courtesy Committee, —Psalm 84 : to. 
Pastor reads, asking all to repeat after him, 1 Corinthians 
3: 6-9. 
Prayer by the pastor, 
—Mrs. H. L. Hutson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


% 
How to Keep a Star Record 


EING desirous of a new anc popular system of 
marking different points for my Sunday-school 
class, I evolved a method of keeping a record 

with stars on a card that proved Successful. Six re- 
quirements were to be met to gain a silver star, and 
if a card showed a silver star for every Sunday of the 
month a gold star was used for the last Sunday of that 
month instead of a silver star. At the end of six 
months a card full of stars was marked ‘ perfect,’’ 
and signed by the teacher. Each child was allowed 
to take the card home at the end of six months, 

The stars were of paper, gummed on one side, 
and were easily placed on the card. The six require- 
ments were: being present, bringing money for the 
contribution, bringing Bible, home study of the les- 
son, repeating the Golden Text from memory, and 
good order. This itemized record was kept in a little 
book. It was marked in the class, but the stars were 
placed at home to allow more time for the lesson. 

The cards were five and one-eighth inches by three 
and five-eighths inches. Across the top, the long way 
of the card, was written the name of the school, and 
beneath it the name of the pupil. The months were 
written down the left side, with dates of each Sunday 
opposite, leaving space between each date for a star. 
—Rose E. Parmele, Davenport, Iowa. 
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What a Nyasaland Boy’s Visit Brought 

ROM a far-away village in Angoniland, where one 

of the sixty thousand Christian pupils had been, 

this realistic plea came: ‘‘ Do send that good 

man Jesus to us also, for there are many sick people 

here and our life is very bitter.’’ In another out-of- 

the-way corner, where no missionary had visited 

hitherto, the pioneer was astonished to find that his 
story had preceded him, but how? 

‘Some time back,’’ the headman answered, ‘‘ one 
of the boys from your mission passed this way. He 
carried a book with him, and when we asked him what 
it was, he said that it was the Word of God in our 
language. We asked him to read to us out of it, and 
‘when we had heard, we wanted to hear more; so we 
persuaded him to stay with us a little while. Then 
he told us that if we wanted to worship the great God, 
out of whose book he was reading to us, we must do 
two things. First of all, we must rest one day out of 
seven, and next we must build a heuse in which to 
pray to him. We agreed to do so, aid went to the 
forest to cut poles, while our wives cut grass for the 
roof; And su we built the house that you see here, 
which is the House of God. Well, the youth remained 
with us, reading to us out of the Word of God and 
praying for us. Afterward he had to proceed on his 
journey. But although we have no one to teach us, 
we still worship God in his House."’ 

‘*And how do you worship him now?’’ asked the 
missionary. 

** We just come together on every seventh day and 
sit down in the House of God, and there we wait be- 
fore him and are quite silent. We have no one to 
read to us or teach us, and we do not know how to 
pray, so we just sit still, and we think that the great 
God will see us and he will say, ‘There are some 
people who have no one to téach them and who want 
to hear the Word,’ ahd perliaps he will send us a 
, teacher. Could you not send us some one, sir, to 
teach us about the things of God?’’ Oh, the pathos 
of such silences ! 


A Strange School in the Vale of Kashmir 


O FAR as the present writer has been able to 
learn, the world’s most unusual school is at 
Srinagar, located a mile above sea-level in the 

Vale of Kashmir, of which it is the capital. It is the 
city where our grandmothers’ Cashmere shawls were 
made, whose peculiar design is said to be derived from 
the graceful curves of the river Jhelum which divides 
the city. The presiding genius who made the school 
is C. E, Tyndale-Biscoe, a man of rarest insight into 
the boy-mind, and master of the secret whereby fanati- 
cal Brahman students may be transformed into imi- 
tators of Christ, the ideal of the institution, whose 
motto is, ‘‘In All Things Be Men,’’—such as was the 
Son of man. 

Here is what he describes as seen when he began 
the present régime twenty-two years ago: ‘‘Some two 
hundred dirty, evil-smelling bipeds were squatting on 
the floor with mouths open, a sort of vacant expres- 
sion on their faces. With great keenness they de- 
voured the wisdom from the West, for to them it 
meant state employment which, in its turn, meant 
rupees. Literally, they drank in wisdom, making a 
nasty sucking noise when they read. This interesting 
way of reading was caused by over-zealousness, by the 
desire to demonstrate to the teacher their keenness for 
the knowledge that he was imparting. Each wore a 
holy Brahmanical mark on his begrimed face, —a great 
smear of red paint stretching from the forehead down 
the bridge of the nose. 

‘¢ These creatures I was to call *boys!’ ‘Jelly- 
fish’ was the only appropriate term to apply to them. 
And I was to teach and preach Christianity to these. 
Cui bono? What good would these things be to their 
country, of whatever religion they called themselves? 
One's sense of smell cried loudiy, ‘Scrub them.’ 
One's common sense told one that it is as useless to 
preach to idiots as it is to preach temperance to those 
wha are dead drunk. Help the idiot to become sane 
and the drunkard to regain his senses, and then they 
will be in a fit state to listen to reasen."’ 

And so addition to the usual curriculum of govern- 
ment-aided Indian scheols, the emphasis was placed 
upon character-building, an edifice whose foundations 





were Christian social service. Tyndale-Biscoe’s 


writings! are a fascinating exposition of the concrete 
methods employed in this man-making process. Hav- 
ing ‘* broken down serfdom’’ in his Indian staff, 
numbering three-score, through trips together on land 
and water and in the water, when all were hungry and 
tired together and shared a common danger, the first 
point was gained. 

Next these teachers, most of them ‘‘old boys’’ who 
knew their boy successors, applied and illustrated the 
régime of the school. Body was marked higher than 
mind because Kashmir school-boys prefer their books 
to bodily exercise. Mathematics, which the govern- 
ment regards as deserving a higher mark than history 
and geography, is marked on the same level because 
they like mathematics and care little for history. 
Sports are emphasized not for sport's sake, but be- 
cause being strong-bodied enables students to help 
those who are weak-bodied. Soul-marking is diffi- 
cult, but the Scripture is the foundation of conduct, 
manliness, and discipline. The school crest is a pair 
of paddles crossed, representing hard work or strength; 
in Kashmir they are heart-shaped, so that the combi- 
nation means strength and kindness ; they are crossed 
to represent self-sacrifice and to remind the boys of 
Him who is their great Exemplar by following whom 
they may become true men. The eye is watched, for 
character manifests itself in its nakedness there. 

Good and manly deeds are entered in the Character 
Form sheet and in the Citizenship Book, where I find 
the following sample entries : ‘‘ M. P. took a dog out 
of a well. (This boy is a Brahman and should not 
touch an unclean animal.) K. K. took a woman with 
her sick child to the hospital. S. carried a waterpot 
for an old woman from the river to the house. (Water- 
carrying is considered to be a woman's job in India.) 
A party of the boys carried sand from the river-bed to 
fill up a dit@h, in order to save money for the poor 





1 Among the best of these writings are a summary in The Inter- 
national Review of Missions, January, 1914; ‘‘ Scouting in Kashmir ”’ 
and “ Training in Kashmir,” the last two to be had for a shilling each 
of the Church Missionary Sociery, London. 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The Foreign Students’ Start.—Missions is re<pon- 
sible for the statement that nine-tenths of the two hundred 
foreign stuients at Columbia University received their first 
intellectual impulse at a mission’ school, 

What Kitchener Saw.—Lord Kitchener’s visit to the 
Old Cairo Medical Mission, where he was greatly im- 
pressed with the Egyptian anzemia section of the hospital, 
is leading to the establishment of hospitals in various parts 
of Egypt for the treatment of the disease,—an indirect re- 
sult of missions, 


Korean Carpenters.—The Korean Mission Field tells 
of six carpenters and builders of Seoul who went out into 
the country some miles to pursue their calling, and found 
themselves in a town without believers. As a result of 
the godly lives and simple teachings of these Christian arti- 
sans, when they returned home a few weeks later, they left 
behind them a group of Christians with regular meetings 
and worship, 

Morocco Under the French.—The report of the Mo- 
rocco Mission states: ‘‘Under French control we confi- 
dently expect the abolition of the cruel law which requires 
the death of a convert who refuses to return to Islamic 
faith. In other parts of the mission field great facilities for 
the preaching of the gospel have followed closely on the 
heels of political reform, and we earnestly hope such will 
be the case in Morocco,” 

African -Dieting.—The difficulties of the medical mis- 
sionary are typified by a note from Dr, Johnson of Kam- 
erun. <A new-born baby which was in his charge was left 
to the care of an old woman who was strictly enjoined not 
to allow either the mother or her child to eat anything 
until his return. Two or three hours later he found the 
mother sitting up and eating caterpillars, while the old 
woman was feeding banana to the newly arrived infant. 

Japan’s Bureau of Religion.— Mr. Reischauer, of the 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, asserts that the change from the 
Home Department to the Educational Department of the 
Bureau of Religion shows that religion is co-ordinate with 
the school system and not opposed to it, as many formerly 
regarded it. He adds: ‘‘I have a Bible class for univer- 
sity. students, and the way of approach to them seems much 
easier now. I can start with the assumption that religion 
is recognized by the Japanese government. as of real value 
to the individual and the nation, and this means much in 
getting a hearing with these students,”’ 





' Building Christian Character in Heathen Lands 
That the romance and miracles of modern missions continue and increase in our own day is emphasized by 
$s these views from the ** Missionary Watch Tower,” conducted by Professor Harlan P. Beach, D. D., F.R.G.S. 





fund. R. K. and A. N. carried two little girls to 
Miss Fitzes’ school on a very dirty day and washed 
their feet.’’ 

I find also that an average of ten are saved from 
drowning each year by the school. The work of the 
Sanitation Committee, the Vigilance Committee, the 
Knight Errant Society and other groups is most varied 
and helpful. 

But wherefore all this elaborate organization of 


deeds? ‘Tyndale-Biscoe replies; ‘* Christianity is a’ 


life that has to be lived. Christ Jesus was a perfect 
man as well as God, and to be a Christian one has to 
strive after perfect manliness—strength of body, 
strength of intellect, strength of soul, and everything 
that will make a perfect man—and to show that 
strength by practical sympathy for the weak, It is 
only those who are true men who can appreciate the 
Ideal Man. Some one has to create this ideal, and 
this cannot be.done by talk, But it has been done 
by putting before the boys our great example, Christ 
Jesus, and by asking them to join us in trying to fol- 
low that life, the life of service,’’ 


A ‘* Complete Wilderness,” After a Century 


VERITABLE miracle of. missions is revealed in 
the account in the February Church Missionary 
Review of the hundredth anniversary of the 

founding of Regentstown, a mountain village near 
Freetown. In June, 1816, Mr. W. Johnson, the 
pioneer missionary, described Hogbrook, as the place 
was .then called, .as a ‘*complete wilderness,’’ and 
supported, himself by. the .promise that,‘ in the wil- 
derness shall waters break out.’’. Freed slaves. of 
twenty-two. different. tribes. were living there, with 
broken English the only medium of communication 
of the polyglot community.. . ‘‘ They were crowded in 
miserable. huts, and. the, .purity,.of the, marriage ,state 
was unknewn; they were.full.of disease, andi the: latest 
arrivals were like. skeletons; they shirked laber; .pre- 
ferring to live by thieving.’’... . . athe as ir 

That mechanic, with only twelve months’ advanced 
training, so lived and so loved that when he fell asleep 
seven years later 1,500 of the 2,000 negroes in the 
settlement were attending church, 400 of them were 
communicants, and. 1,000 were, in the schools, . His 
wish that Regentstown might. become a ‘‘ garden of 
the Lord’’ had been fulfilled, 

And now, after a century, what? ,An eight-days’ 
festival and week of thanksgiving, with 3,000 visitors 
at the village. Fourteen clergy were present in their 
robes; a glorious African choir, gathered out of the 
adjacent mountain villages, sang glad praises as only 
that race can sing them. Exercises of the most diver- 
sified character, indicating the wide reach of the Re- 
gentstown program, both in that village and in the 
many others to which it ministered, were numerously 
attended. Excursions to famous waterfalls, fireworks, 
and torchlight processions provided an outlet for the 
exuberant Christian joy; and on-the final night.of the 
centenary week bonfires were ablaze on the surround. 
ing hills,-—a flaming parable of the conquest of dark- 
ness by the everlasting light. 


Molding Chinese Students in Tokyo 


EW CHINA is in the hands of her young men, 
and they in turn are very largely the product of 
the American and Japanese institutions in which 

they receive their education. As Tokyo has vastly 
more of. these students than all America, it.is im- 
portant to know what their attitude toward Christian- 
ity iss _An enlightening article by the Rev. W. H. 
Elwin, who is working among the Tokyo Chinese, 
contains these statements : 

‘«The thought of Chinese students in Japan is very 
much affected toward Christianity by learning that 
many of the better class and/of the world’s greatest 
men were humble followers of Jesus Christ... . They 
find that it is not the low-class thing they imagined it 
was before they left China, and they begin to study: it. 
At the same time scientific thought claims their atten- 
tion. As we all know, it depends upon the point of 
view and the power of clear thinking whether this 
leads to agnosticism, or. becomes an aid-to the highest 
faith... . To sum up, we may say that the young 
men of China are humbled. They feel that they had 
not enough character, knowledge, and moral power to 
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use the revolution to highest advantage, and that they 
‘cannot. guide the masses. . . . To take only the posi- 
tion in Tokyo, we may go on to say that the influences 
that play upon them -here will largely decide. whether 
on their return they witl revert to -type-and the selfish 
greed, bribery, and corruption of the old régime, or 
whether they get on to the upward path which leads 
to the moral and spiritual regeneration of men."’ 
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Happily, Mr. Elwin could add that last year more 
of these students were received into the Christian 
Church than ever before, that a church for their use 
has been built, that a Sunday union meeting is held 
for them in the Christian Association, and that a 
quarterly religious magazine is being published, which 
aiso finds its way into various sections of China. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Professor’s Unexpected Visit 





By Marion Wathen Fox 





OFESSOR McINTOSH leaned back.in his study 
chair and yawned. He was tired. It was ten 


o'clock on a beautiful Aprit morning. Already - 


the feeling of spring was in the air. Perhaps it was 
this that made the professor feel so restless. Some- 
thing seemed to be calling him to go—somewhere ; 
te do—something, unusual. He opened the window. 
He could smell the trees’; he could see the leaf-buds., 
‘All outdoors seemed to call him. Yes, he would go 
for a walk through the park ; it would do him good ! 
But—his gaze fell upon the examination papers. So 
he closed his lips tightly, drew back his chin, straight- 
ened up his head and resumed work. By sheer force 
of will he managed to concentrate his thoughts again 
upon his papers. But in about thirty minutes he 

- héard- the postman’s cali. Then came Mrs. Bartlett's 
voice at the bottom of the-stairs calling, ‘A letter 
for you, professor !'’ 

He recognized the writing at once. It was his 
brother's—his brother who had stayed on the farm. 
The farm was not more than sixty miles away, but it 
might as well have been six hundred, so seldom did 

’ the-professor visit it. His mother was alive, too, and 
“he loved her. | But it was just that he had let his col- 
lege work tie him more than was necessary, and then 
he liked: to be with his boeks. Although he was: not 
‘really conscious that such was the case, he had fallen 
‘into the rut of feeling better satisfied with his quiet 

‘literary’ life and the conypanionship’ of the cultured, 
intellectual people who surrounded him than with his 
own home-people on the farm. 


: E READ his brother's letter eagerly. It said in 
-2 1, part: ‘“We thought you might be taking a run 

-up soon. You know you have not been home 
since that week last July -before you went west on your 
holidays. Mother doesn't say anything, but some- 
times I think she’s longing to see ‘her baby.’ The 
other day I said, ‘I shouldn't wonder if Will ran up 
for over Sunday soon’ ; and she said, ‘ Nonsense, 
John, he's got his work to see to and the Saturday's a 
gran’ ‘time to catch up with ‘his work ;’ but yow know 
her way. I don’t think she’s quite as welleas she 
-used to be. You know, Will, mother’s getting old. 
It isn’t that she's laid up or anything, for she helps 
Mary about the house just the same, but I can see 
there’s a difference. If I were you I'd spend the 
holidays at. home this summer and leave Germany for 
another year. I believe the hay-fields would do you 
as much good, anyhow—”’ 

When William McIntosh had finished reading his 
brother's letter he gave one spring, reached for his 
hat, and was soon outdoors making rapid strides 
towards the park, his favorite walk. 

There everything fairly sang of spring. There was 
no resisting the call of swelling buds and trickling 
streamlets, an occasional whiff of wild cherry blossoms 
just opening, and the glossy down of the pussy wil- 
lows. And when a newly-arrived, friendly robin 
stood almost directly in front of him and made the 
air resound with his glad song of spring—no wonder 
that the professor forgot his examination papers ; he 
forget everything but that call of the spring that 
seemed to go tingling through his very veins. 

But, strange to say, all intermingled and inter- 
woven about. this was a. deeper call, a stronger. call ; 
it was the call of his home. Every tree and shrub 
and streamlet and whiff of swelling buds and spring- 
ing grass, and all the innumerable spring sweetnesses 
and the robin’s song seemed tu speak of one thing— 
the old farm. It was not through Lincoln Park in the 
little city of Clayton that he was walking—he, the 
college professor. It was through the bit of woods 
at the back of the old farm, where all the stones and 
trees and streamlets were old friends that he, the boy, 
Wiil McIntosh, went hunting his father’s cows. 

When Professor McIntosh returned from his walk 
it was_past lunch-time. His friends, -Mr. and Mrs. 


Bartlett, with whom he had made his home for the 
last six years, met him at the door. 

**We were thinking of sending the police after 
you,’’ said Mrs, Bartlett with a laugh. 

‘*It would have been no use, for they wouldn't 
have found me. The spring air got hold of me and 
carried me off to Arcady or some such place."’ 

Then, as they entered the dining-room together, he 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Bartlett, I’ve made up my mind to go 
home for over Sunday. I'm going on the morning 
train."’ 

««Oh, but you're forgetting about Dr. Clark. You 
remember he’s to be here to give the closing lecture 
to our Shakespeare's Club on Saturday night, and 
we've invited him to stay with us over Sunday. 
You’ ve always wanted to meet him, and now, if you 
go home, you'll miss it all,’’ said Mr. Bartlett with a 
disappointed air. 

‘*I’m really sorry, but I'm afraid I’ve got to go. 
Whether it’s the springtime, or what, that’s got into 
my blood I can’t tell, but I’ ve been feeling the call of 
home all morning, and I guess mother must be think- 
ing I’ve about forgotten her, and—’’ 

‘*Do you know I'm real glad to hear you say that, 
professor,’’ interrupted Mrs. Bartlett. And _ then, 
with a bit of apelogy in her manner, she added, ‘I 
hope you il pardon ine for my plain speaking, but I 
do ‘think you’re neglecting your mother, you get so 
taken up with your work. I know you're awfully 
good to her, sending her money regularly and all that, 
but—but I think I know a mother’s heart, and I ex- 
pect she'd rather have a sight of her boy than all the 
money you could send. Of course we're sorry to have 
you away, but I wouldn’t have you stay for worlds."’ 

That afternoon she came to the professor's study 
with a gay box in her hand. ‘‘ Professor, I want you 
to take this to your mother for me. It's a little gift,"’ 
and she held up a dainty lace tie, 

‘*My! That's fine,’ he answered in that awk- 
ward, helpless way of not knowing just what to do 
about a matter so-utterly out of his sphere. And 
while he was seeking about in his mind for the right 
thing to say Mrs. Bartlett interposed with : «Are you 
going to take your mother anything ?"’ 

‘*Take her anything? Why, no—I—I hadn't 
thought of it. But I suppose it would be nice—a 
dress or a bonnet would be the right thing ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t believe it would. You men always 
seem to think that dress is what a woman wants 
most, but—’’ 

‘Well, suppose you get semething for me, what- 
ever you think best. Never mind about the price."’ 


HAT evening a large box came for the professor. 

It was from Black, the florist. He opened it and 

found a dozen magnificent pink roses. ‘* Who 

on earth’s been sending me flowers ?’’ he exclaimed. 

It did not occur to him that this could be his own 
present for his mother, until Mrs. Bartlett told him. 

‘« It's great, but—but how am I to carry them up in 
the train? Hadn't you better keep the roses and get 
a—a pair of slippers or something ?’’ 

Then perhaps Mrs, Bartlett may be forgiven for 
growing a bit indignant. ‘I just believe it’s because 
it's flowers, I never saw such a man. You're so 
afraid that some one might think you had just a little 
bit of sentiment in your make-up—though, indeed, I 
think ‘heart's’ a better name. I’m sure your mother 
would like the flowers best."’ 

So he took the roses. 

It was on Saturday afternoon that he reached the 
little station of Dudley. His brother John met him. 
They had to drive some six miles into the country. 

‘*Why, what are you bringing us? Smells good, 
whatever it is !’’ said John, as he placed the long box 
carefully at their feet in the carriage. 

««Oh, ‘it’ s—it’s some flowers,’* answered William in 
rather an ashamed way, and wept on as though to 


* church. 
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apologize, ‘‘ Mrs. Bartlett thought mother would: -like 
them best, and I wanted to bring her something."’ 

Their mother was standing at the gate when they 
drove up. She had a little black-and-white plaid 
shawl thrown over her head, William recognized” it 
when they were some distance away. 

«* Just leave the flowers there now, John, I'll see to 
them afterward,"’ he said in an undertone as he sprang 
from the carriage to greet his mother. 

«« Well, William !"’ was his mother’s greeting.as he 
kissed her; but it was the tender grip of the hand 
that told him all that was back of that ‘‘ Well, 
William.”’ 

As he sat talking to her in the old sitting-room he 
forgot about the flowers until John, coming in from 
the barn, called out, ‘* How about the parcel in the 
carriage, William ?”’ 

««Oh, I'd forgotten ; I'll go and attend to it now." 

‘« Well, don’t be long, William, for Mary doesn’t 
like to keep things waitin’. I'll just go and make up 
your bed now when I think o’it; I've been airin’ .it 
all day. I suppose you sleep in blankets yet?'' aske 
his mother. ' 

««Yes, mother, I still stick to the blankets."’ 

With that, William hastened for the flowers, and 
opened the box there in the kitchen, with Mary look- 
ing on. Then, as the full glory of the blooms came 
into view, and the delightful fragrance spread through 
the big farm kitchen, Mary, having little in her na- 
ture of the peculiar reticence that dominated the 
family into which she had married, broke forth into 
rapturous praise of the roses, . 

‘I wanted to bring mother something, and I 
thought—I thought, may be,’’ stammered the professor, 
like a shy school-boy, and then pushed the roses 
across the table with, ‘‘Now you take charge of 
them, Mary, and tell mother they’ re for her.’’ 


** IT'LL do nothing of the kind,’’ laughed Mary, not 
one whit afraid of her professor-brother, ‘‘ You 
just give itto her yourself, and she'll be far 

better pleased—do you good, too, to know how it 

feels. Of course, she won't let on how pleased she'll 
be, for you know mother's way ; but all the same 
down in her heart she'll be as pleased as a child."*’ 

And just then the mother entered the kitchen, snif- 
fing at the unusual fragrance. 4 

‘«Here’s something I brought you, mother,"’ 
William, determined to have it over with, 

For a minute the old lady said nothing, but looked 
at the roses. 

‘« Tuts, boy, there’s no need to be bringin’ your 
mither presents. I wouldna’ be spendin’ your money 
buyin flo’ors and the like. You'll be goin’ to house- 
keepin’ some day, and you'll be needin’ it all,"’ 

‘*But aren’t they beautiful, mother ?’’ persisted 
Mary. 

** They’ re that. 
of you, William.’’ 

With that scant praise of his gift William had to 
be satisfied, and he was. 

On Sunday morning the whole family went to 
Afterward William and John took a walk 
about the farm. On their return John had to attend 
to something in the barn, so William strolled down 
the road a little way to visit the old bridge, on which 
many a time when a boy he had carved his name. 
It was when he was standing on the bridge looking 
down at the little gurgling brook playing about the 
numerous stones just as it had done in his boyhood 
days, that his meditations were interrupted by a 
woman's voice : 

‘And it's William McIntosh! I saw you at the 
kirk this mornin’, and I’ ve juSt been in havin’ a talk 
to your mither.”’ 

Professor McIntosh recognized at once Mrs. 
McMichael, an old Scotch neighbor, a friend of his 
mother's, and gave her a hearty greeting. 

‘«Well, well, it's Mrs. McMichael! Why, you're 
looking as young as ever. I'm sorry I was not at the 
house when you called, but John carried me off to 
see the farm. Mother would be real glad to see you."’ 

**Oh, she’s so carried away with the gran’ present 
you broucht her that she’s nae got eyes for onything 
else.”’ ‘ 

**Do you mean the flowers? Oh, mother’s not 
much on flowers.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t she naw! An’ she’s been explainin’ about 
them to me for the last half-hoor. ‘It’s roses, Mrs. 
McMichael, that my son's broucht me,’ says she, quite 
gran’ like, as though the king had gaen her his 
croon. And I, to try her, says, ‘Tuts, wuman, now 
if he'd broucht you a dress or somethin’ you could 
use, it would a bin mair like, but floo’rs!’ And, 
William, she drew hersel’ up and luiked at me in faet 
pity—at my ignorance, and says she: ‘Mrs. McMichael, 

(Continued on page 260) 


said 


They're fair gran’, and it’s kind 
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LESSON 5. MAY 3. THE PRODIGAL SON 


Temperance Lesson. Luke 15 : 11-32. Commit verses 17-19 ! 
Golden Text: I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight.—Lake 15 : 18 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 

O YOU know how to sail a boat? Ah! but it’s 
one of the finest of all outdoor sports, although, 
of course, the art of sailing is by no means just 
a sport. A good part of human industry on the water 
is still with boats that are propelled by wind and 
sails. There are a few great principles that govern 
the sailing of boats that can never be violated. One 
of these is that every sailboat must have a center- 
board or a keel or its equivalent. ‘This keeps it from 
drifting with the wind, and makes it ge in any direc- 
tion that you wish and hold that direction, even 
though it be almost against the wind itself. A good 
sailboat ought to make headway up to within five 
ints of the wind. ‘The action of a center-board or 
eel is peculiar, but it is always effective and it is 
simply this: When the wind pushes the sail, the 
boat will slide over the water straight ahead of the 
wind, but if a flat surface is exposed underneath the 
water, such as a keel or a center-board, the boat will 

go in the direction that kee) is pointed. 

It seems as if we human beings were made some- 
what the same way. We have a hycaay ent to slide 
along the easiest way, and we do it too unless there 
is some center-board or keel to hold us to a straight 


course. A prodigal is one who has lost his center- 
board, and he will be driven on the rocks of suffer- 
ing. ‘The man who has the fear of God in his heart 


has acenter-board that will hold him to a proper course 
so that he can make a successful voyage. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[ The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘lime’.] 
Sometimes one feels with a great passage of Scrip- 
ture like this parable of the ‘' Prodigal Son,” as it is 
generally called,—although the phrase ‘‘ prodigal 
son" does not occur in the Scripture,—that a teacher 
is apt to spoil it by much comment. But on the con- 
trary, the most familiar passages will yield the most 
novel lessons if handled’ in a right way. It will bea 
new thing. to many a class to have it pointed out to 
them that the parable of the prodigal son is one of 
three, and that the three all hang together and ought 
to be taken together (Dr. ‘Thomas’ Saturday gay ae 

The story itself needs little comment, but can 
made most profitable by a process of analysis. Mr. 
Gordon has an analysis that can be easily followed. 
Dr. Thomas (Thursday and Friday studies) gives a 
very complete analysis,—seven steps downward and 
seven steps upward. Dr, Riddle also has an analysis 
of the story in four facts. 

This temperance Sunday will be widely observed 
as Anti-Cigarette Day, and the lesson passage is ad- 
mirably suited to temperanceteaching. Suggestions 
on the cigarette problem are given in the article on 
page 247. Other option | temperance happenings, 
ineluding a sketch of the late president of the W. C. 
T. U., will be found on pages 245, 247, 248, and 258, 


The Class in Session 

Jesus had done an unusual—and, indeed, an un- 
precedented—thing in personally associating with 
and-eating with those outcast sinners (1§ : 1, 2), and 
it gave occasion for an explanation of God's attitude 
toward sinners that could not be overlooked, Jesus’ 
treatment was very full and very complete, and is 
comprised in three beautiful parables. 

In the first parable, the shepherd illustrates God’s 
love for a lost child; in the second, the lost coin shows 
the pains that God will take to recover a lost child; 
while the third parable shows God’s longsuffering 
with the personal affront which all human sin is 
(Saturday study). 

The story of the prodigal is applicable to us all 
because it covers the elements of allsin. This may 
not be so evident in the lives of some people whose 
self-indulgence is not violent and extreme, but is 
equally applicable to the cultured and respectable 
self-centered decent person and the dissolute and 
dissipated ‘‘down-and-out.” 

Let us divide the story into five sections: 

1. Ais Sin,—‘* The beginning of all sin is an inca- 
pacity to find our fullest enjoyment in the presence 
of God,” says Dr. Thomas (Monday study). It is 
always the same, whether we want to plunge into 
riotous living or into cultured pursuits, or money- 
making, or anything else. The beginning of all sin is 

a desire to have our own way, to get rid of all restraint 
“ (Mr. Gordon, paragraph 5; Dr. Riddle, v. 12). He 
despised his father’s love when he had it, and it 
makes very little difference where you go to when 
you go away from the place where you ought to be. 
Self-will may lead into all sorts of places, some de- 
cent and some bad, but it’s all self-will just the same. 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is Luke 15 ; 11-24.) 


11 And he said, A certain man had two sons: 12 and the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion 
of ! ¢hy substance that falleth to me. And he divided unto 
them living.. 13 And not many days after, the younger son 
gathered all together and took his journey into a far country ; 
and there he wasted his substance with riotous living. 14 And 
when he had 7 all, there atose a mighty famine in that 
country ; and he began to be in want. 15 And he went and 
joined himself to one of the citizens of that country ; and he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine. 16 And he would fain 
2 have filled his belly with ® the husks that the swine did eat : 
and no man gave unto him, 17 But when he came to himself 
he said, How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish here with hunger! 18 I 
will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: 19 I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son: make me as cne of thy 
hired servants, 20 And he arose, and came to his father. But 
while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and * kissed 
him, 21 And the son said unto him, Father, 1 have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son’. 22 But the father said to his ® servants, Bring 
forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 23 and bring the fated 
calf, and ki}l it, and let us eat, and make merry: 24 for this 
my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was Jost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. 

1 Gr. the. % Many ancient authorities read have deen filled. %Gr. 
the pods of the carob tree. + Gr. kissed him much. See ch. 7. 38, 45. 


5 Some ancient authorities add wake me as one of thy hired servants, 
See ver. 19. °% Gr. dondservants. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


~ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 12.—What did this young man mean by ‘the 
portion of his father’s substance ’’ that would fall to him ? 
Why should he divide unto them his living? (Riddle ; 
Gordon, 13; Visiting the Lesson Scenes ; Thomas, Mon- 
day study; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 16.—What were the husks? (Riddle ; Thomas, 
Monday; Mackie, 5.) 

Verse 17.—What is the meaning of the expression, 
**When he came to himself’’? (Riddle ; Gordon, 9, 10; 
Thomas, ‘Tuesday ; Class in Session, 8.) 

Verse 18.—Just what was meant by the statement, ‘I 
have sinned against heaven ’’? (Riddle; Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 22.—What was ‘‘the best robe’’? What was 
the significance of putting a ring on the hand? (Riddle ; 
Thomas, Tuesday; Mackie, 7.) 

Verse 28.—Why was the older son angry? Was he 
treated fairly? Whom does he represent in the parable ? 
(Riddle ; Gordon, 12; Thomas, Wednesday ; Mackie, 8; 
Rogers. ) . 








2. His Misery. — Everything in creation works 
against the happiness of the man whose will is op- 
posed to God’s, This prodigal had a few delicious 
days or years of self-indulgence, and then the famine 
came. It always does happen so to the godless per- 
son,—the famine comes, some death, some traitorous 
friend, some ungovernable child, some hour when 
God is necessary and he is notthere. The day of 
famine may not appear until death approaches, but it 
invariably comes (Monday study; Mr, Ridgway, para- 
graph 3). And the father did not lift a hand to help 
the starving pig-ierder. 

There are some things which by their very nature 
I must do for myself, and one of these is to make de- 
cisions. The father could not repent for the prodigal 
(Mr. Gordon, paragraph 13). espectable self-will 
does not lead to misery like that, but leads to restless- 
ness, family friction, the cynic’s heart, loneliness, 
uneasiness, and emptiness of soul. Emptiness of 
soul is a pain that leads to. 

3. Penztence.— That is a striking phrase,—‘ he 
came to himself.” ‘The self-willed man is ‘ beside 
himself” (Tuesday study), or morally a lunatic (Mr. 
Ridgway’s fourth paragraph). Pain is a good thing 
when it does its work of leading us. to penitence, 
There are three important steps tn true repentance, 
Dr. Riddle points out (vs. 17-19). First, he rec- 
ognizes his true condition; second, he got a true view 
of sin; third, he became humble. These are all 
summed up in one great act of the will,—‘'I will 
arise and go.” But the most beautiful part of the 
parable is 

4. His Return.—The moment he came into view 
as a penitent his father ran to meet him, and gave 
him the kiss of forgiveness and love before the confes- 
sion could be made. God's love is absolute and un- 
rebuking (Tuesday study). Dr. Thomas’ Tuesday 
study says that the three-fold result of his return was 
pardon, restoration, and joy. Those gifts were sig- 
niticant of a complete restoration to his place as son 








(Dr. Riddle, v. 22; Tuesday study). But the joy of 
the occasion was marred by the surly words of 

5. His Elder Brother.—This part of the story has 
often been made the subject of fanciful interpreta- 
tion, Dr, Riddle gives us what must be the natural 
meaning of it. The men who were complaining 
about Jesus’ eating with the sinners were doing pre- 
cisely this thing that the elder brother did. Dr. 
Thomas (Sunday study) looks upon the whole stor 
as showing the sort of spirit that should prevail wit 
all Christian workers. 


A Lesson Summary 


The reason why Jesus ate and drank with the pub- 
licans and sinners was his joy at having them turn in 
penitence to their God. There is one thing that-we 
must see at the same angle as Jesus sees it, or we 
shall never understand his conduct and his words, 
and that is sin. The real character of sin is nothing 
less than rebellion against the restraining hand of 
God, whose restraint is wholly for our 

Jesus never minimizes sin, nor does he ever act as 
though it would all come out right in the end some- 
how. It will not come out right. The wages of: sin 
is death, and therefore when a man turns away from 
sin, he maxes his escape from what would have meant 
death tohim. That is the reason why there was sueh | 
hearty rejoicing at the prodigal’s return. If sin is a 
trifling thing that will be outgrown in time, these 
three parables of Jesus are exaggerations ; the pas- 
sionate concern of the shepherd, the desperate search 
of the woman, and the splendid joy of the father are 
overdrawn. But if sin means death, then they were 
quite warranted in their extreme aets and their joy. 

‘Phe real crisis of the-prodigal’s story was his de- 
liberate choice to return. ‘Phat choice was just 
as free as the one that he made when he went away’ : 
from home. ‘The basis of all normal life is the will, 
and when our will is set towards our father’s house, 
then it is right that there should be rejoicing. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What was, the matter with. the young man. that he, 
should ask for bis share in the first place 2? . 
Why did the father let him go ? 
. Why did not the father send and bring him home ? 
What was the young man’s motive for repentance ? 
What are the points of a true repentance ? 
Why did the father not rebuke the young man ? 
What was the matter with that elder brother ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Keep thy heart with all diligence, for it begins to rebel 
against God in a great many subtle ways. That younger 
son’s trouble began a good many days before he ever dared 
to ask for his portion of the inheritance. Indeed, it took 
a long process of degeneration before this story began. 

No, the young man’s motive: for getting converted was 
net very noble. Neither was Jerry McAuley’s nor Sam 
Hadley’s nor Melvin Trotter’s, but they turned out to be 
noble men, There is a lot of absurd talk about noble mo- 
tives behind conversion. The soundest sort of conversion 
is the kind that comes to people who are sick of sin and 
afraid of its consequences. 

That far country is any place, any habit, and day of life 
that is away from God. 

Isn’t it hard to get out a confession to a father who holds 
you close in his arms? When it came to the meeting 
with his father, it was not at all what the young man ex- 
pected, and he never did say, ‘‘ Make me as one of thy 
hired servants,’’ 


VOY SYD 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 16: 1-13.) 
|For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson.} 

When a man bears the name of Christian, and is 
not trustworthy and honorable and dependable in his 
financial dealings with others, we have a feeling that 
there is something wrong with that man’s religien, 
There is something badly out of order with it, taaes 
taught us that money and talents in this world are 
just like so much property placed in our hands as a 
trust, for which we must give account; and he inti- 
mates that if we can’t be trusted with earthly things, 
we could not be trusted with some better things that 
he hints at in the other life. 

41. What are the points of a good’ steward ? 

2. What was commendable about this unjust steward ? 

3. How can we make friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness ? 

4. Why cannot a man serve both God and mammon? 

5. See if you can you discover in the lesson: 

Hard times ahead. 

A fraternity initiation, 
Writing a long lease. 
A wabbly seat. 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR MAY 3 (Luke 15 : 11-32) 


The Other Prodigal 
By S. D. Gordon 


OW much is a man better than a sheep, or than 

a gold coin, even though many times multi- 

plied? Much better than any of us has taken 

in yet. How much is a father’s love more than a 

4 em even an Oriental shepherd, or anybody's 
else? - 

Yes, or anybody’s else, for here ‘‘ father” and 
‘*mother” are interchangeable. The father-love is 
the climax love, love climbing to the top.rung of the 
ladder. It is all that an Oriental shepherd's can be, 
and all that a human mother’s is, and then more, 
The good shepherd gives his life for the sheep ; and 
the mother gives her life, if need be clear out, that 
her babe may come to its life, with the levelight 
shining out of her failing eyes. 

The Father,—that is, 74e Father. the one atter 
whom all other fathers are called ‘‘father,” the 
Father that gives the word its father-meaning,—did 
more than shepherd or mother. He gave his Son’s 
life, and that meant exquisitely more pain to him. 
It was more than merely giving his own life. 

How much harder is it to get a man back than 
either sheep or coin? As much harder as the man is 
more than either or both. ‘The sheep is glad to be 
found and led back. The coin is simply picked 
up when discovered, The man must be dug out with 
pick and spade, handled with greatest tact. And 
then all the warmth of human sympathy and of 
divine love must be applied to the stiff joints of the 
man’s will to get it thawed out, and bended, and so 
the man induced to come back, on his own feet. 

There are five chaptersin this prodigal’s biography. 
First was the se/f/-w7// chapter ; it was written while 
he was yet in his father’s house.. He was a prodigal 
in heart, in his stubborn self-will before he left home. 
There was inner rebellion against his father's way. 
He wantea to have his own way. Then he became 
dead-set on having it. All that followed grew out of 


this. This is the essence of being lost. his is the 
respectable stage of being a prodigal. 

Then came the sguandering chapter.- Fleshly 
passion ran riot. ‘The check-rein was cut. The hot- 


blooded colt ran wild.. The thumb of the young 
man’s will was taken off the knob of the door of his 
lower nature ; the evil passions ran pell-mell. 

The suffering chapter follows quickly. Sin makes 
suffering. A broken bone makes intense pain. A 
break in rhythm makes discord. A break in the 
rh¥thm of touch with God brings exquisite suffering, 
even though we may get used to it, and lose the sense 
of how much we are suffering. This is an added 
suffering, that we grow hard to the suffering. 

And God suffers whenever his child (creative or 
redeemed) suffers. Yet, at this stage, he doesn’t 
take away the Suffering out of kindness tous. Its 
errand is not yet done. Suffering is sin’s index 
finger pointing out something wrong. : 

Then came the fenttent chapter. The suffering 
did its work well. ‘The ceaseless eating of physical 
pain at the core of the will at last ienpinelt las un- 
natural stiffness, and got it back into its normal con- 
dition of being bended to the higher will. So many 
wills yield to nothing less than physical pain. And 
God leaves the pain to do its high work, even though 
it hurts him to have us hurt. 4 

And this quickly merges into the starting-back 
chapter. One day he got up from among the swine 
and started back. This was the. turning-point. 
This chapter of Judas’ prodigal life was never writ- 
ten ; he was sorry, but he did not start back. Each 
homeward stride of this prodigal’s leg was his con- 
fession of faith in his father’s love. The best bind- 
ing for acreed is shoe-leather. The faith you tread 
out day by day is the faith you believe,—the rest is 
mere talk. 

‘There are modern prodigals in all five stages ; the 
respectable self-will stage, the rein-loose, the suffer- 
ing, the penitent, the starting-back stage. The num- 
ber is large in the loose-rein, and the suffering, and 
even the penitent stages ; and these are mixed to- 
gether often, But most are in that first, highly 
respectable stage, utterly contented in their decorous, 
rebellious: sel‘-will,—the hardest prodigal of all to 
reach and get started back. For here * prodigal” 
means spending what is intrusted to you in any other 
way (even though good in itself), than has been 
planned by him who gave it in trust. 

The other prodigal in the story never got beyond 
the first chapter. His was a one-chaptered biogra- 
phy, one long chapter of respectable self-satisfied 
self-will, It was not different in kind from the 
younger brother’s self-will ; it merely worked out in 
a different way.. He never came back. The story 
ends with him in the |far-away country of bitterness 
and rebellion. ‘The heart that should have been filled 
with the father’s love squandered itself out in bitter 
egotistical hate. I think the Pharisees understood 
this part better than some of us do. 

This father’s love was ‘wondrous in its wisdom and 
tenderness, not either, but both. The wisdom of it 
comes out first in letting him go away. He had thé 
strength to let him go. He sensed that for this 

oung man this was the shortest way to a strength- 
nded will. He had the strength to let him alone 
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until he came to the end of his seif-will. No supplies 
sent to the far country prolonged the process of get- 
ting through and getting back. His love was wiser 
than some. 

The welcome back reveals the tenderness. What 
a picture of God is that father! Daily he climbs to 
the flat roof of the house, shading his eyes as he 
scans the road, end toend, Instantly he recegnizes 
the ragged, beggared, shoeless man: love’s keen 
vision ; none so keen, Then came the free acknowl- 
edgment of this blear-eyed tramp as his son,—the 
eager running, the arms flung about rags and dirt and 
—man, the tender kisses on the unkempt bearded 
face ; then the bathing and dressing and feasting. 
+ What a father this prodigal had! Whata we 

ave ! 


New York City. 
% 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


‘HIS lesson is a continuation of the preceding dis- 
course, and forms aclimax in the representation 
. of God’s mercy to sinners. 
Time.—In January, A. D. 30. 
Place. —In Perea. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 11.—A certain man had two sons; The 
father undoubtedly represents our Heavenly Father, 
and the two sons represent the two classes spoken of 
in verses 1 and 2. The story of the prodigal pre- 
sents four parts: verses 12, 13, his sin; verses 14-16, 
his misery; verses 17-204, his penitence; verses 20 b- 
24, his return, ‘The attitude of the elder son is de- 
picted in verses 25-32. :¢ 

Verse 12.—Give me the portion of thy substance 
that falleth to me: The portion of the younger son 
would be one-third of the father’s ‘‘ substance,” ac- 

cording to Deuteronomy 21:17. The reason for this 
request was doubtless to escape the restraint of the 
home. ‘The son’s heart was virtually alienated from 
the father.—And he divided unto them his living: 
While there is no record of such a usage among the 
fame, it is not improbable that this might occur. 

early all commentators find in this compliance a 
suggestion of free-will allowed by G to the 
sinner. 

Verse 13.—-/Vot many days after : There was little 
delay in beginning the course of self-gratification. — 
Gathered all together ; ‘Thus divorcing himself from 
his ‘father’s house.—A far country: A suggestive 
touch.—Riotous living: The word rendered ‘ riot- 
ous” implies dissoluteness, incorrigibility, and indi- 
cates here sensuality of every kind. 

Verse 14.—When he had spent all: Here begins 
the description of his misery.—A mighty famine: 
External circumstances added to his distress.—He 
began to be in want: This is the main point. 

erse ST fumed himself: As if by force.—TZo 
feed swine: Degrading for Jews at least. 

Verse 16.—Have filled his belly: The marginal 
reading, have been filed is found in many ancient 
authorities. ‘The sense is substantially the same.— 
The husks; Greek, ‘*the pods of the carob tree,” 
Food fit for swine, but not for men. 

Verse 17.—Came to himself: ‘This was the first 
step in his repeutance; he recognized his true condi- 
tion.—Hired servants; These were then regarded 
as lower than the bondservants (comp. v. 21). 

Verse 18.—Sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight : The two phrases, while separated in the para- 
ble (so in v. 21), are virtually identical in the applica- 
tion. The reference to heaven indicates a correct 
view of his sin on the part'of the prodigal. 

Verse 19.—Make me as one of thy hired servants: 
Humility is a mark of true penitence, 

Verse 20.— Yet afar off: As if the father were ex- 
pecting him. ‘The description in this verse is graphic 
and true to nature, and even more true in grace.— 
Kissed him; Greek, ‘‘kissed him much.” The token 
and seal of love. 

Verse 21.—Some authorities add, probably from 
verse Ig: ‘‘ Make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

Verse 22.— The best robe; ** Best,” literally *: first,” 
is emphatic. The ‘‘ robe” was a long and wide outer 
garment worn by the higher classes. At feasts a 
robe was often provided by the host. This replaced 
the rags of the prodigal.—A ring on his hand: Seal- 
rings were worn only by freemen.—Shoes on his 
Jeet: Slaves went barefoot. The father, out of love, 
provides all that will mark him as a son, 

Verse 23.—The fatted calf : Some calf standing in 
the stall in readiness for a feast.—Make merry: 
This is an allusion to the‘ joy in heaven” (v. 6). 

Verse 24.— Was dead: In the parable this is figura- 
tively spoken of moral death. In its application it is 
even more true, 

Verse 25.—His elder son: The elder son repre- 
sents the murmuring Pharisees and scribes. is 
conduct is often discussed, and some suggest that he 
was not fairly dealt with. But Alford rightly regards 
this part of the parable as setting forth the reception 
accorded the prodigal by his fellow-men in contrast 
with that from his father. 


famine in that country (v. 14). 
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Verse 26.—Servanis: Literally, ‘‘ boys’’; not the 
same word as in verse 22. Probably an inferior de- 
mestic servant is referred to. 

Verse 28.—But he was angry : The occasion of the 
anger was the answer of the servant; its cause is 
found in verses 29, 30. 

Verses 29-32 explain themselves when applied to 
the Pharisees, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


to Town.—father, give me the = lage (v. 
12). It was nothing against this young fellow that 
he wanted to see something of the great world. No 
restlessuess in youth no progress, no America, no 
West, ‘‘no nawthin’.” old sleepy Drowsy- 
ville is as satisfied and as big as it was when 1 wasa 
boy. But restless Coatesville, with all its faults, 
has jumped ahead into a small city, and has blessed 
the world with its manufactures, The trouble with 
Ben Prodigal was that he was not right with his 
father. He knew it.all. Wanted his rights, he did ! 
When the wanderlust hits you, go to your father, and 
say, ‘‘ Father, I want to try my metal in the world of 
men—give me all the pointers you can,” And blessed 
are you if your father says, ‘* Son, the first thing to 
do in the world of men is to meet the Owner of the 
world of men. I know hiin and will make you ac- 
quainted with him.” Then when you strike Chicago 
jou will turn up among Chicago’s biggest and best 
in church and Y, M. C. A. And not in Peacock 
Alley, where the new rich get drunk and jump into 
the fountain (Prov. 1 : 7-9). 


** The Great White Way.”—/uto a far country (v. 
13). That bunch up at Ephesus were a gay set. 
It was an Asiatic New York, with its Diana and its 
tenderloin that came as near hell as any city since. 
Ask Ben Hur, In Christ’s time the world was at its 
wickedest since the flood. Pompeii gives but a peep 
(Rom. 1 : 28-32). You can see this fool boy. any 
winter night at the Onyx- Mahogany with his 
‘* friends,” making the wine flow and his money fly. 
As I write one of this sort, the son of a noble father, 
who mixed his drink with a gun and killed his pre- 
eeptor in sin, is trying to get out of the insane asy- 
lum, where a merciful jury sent him instead of ‘tothe 
chair. The place of low sin is never reached ih 
seven-league ts by a single ep. lt is a day after 
day trip into afar country. Rumland is a far coun- 
try where no Coatesville fellow belongs. Says peor 
Matt Somers, ‘‘ When I am sober nothing can be too 
high-toned forme. When I am drunk nothing can 
be too low for me.” No creature of God belongs in - 
that far Low-country (Heb. 11: 10, 16). 


Who Reaches Down ?— 7here arose a mighty 
The ‘ famine” 
always catches you when you are ‘ busted.’’ After 
the money has been squandered the best use for it 
comes. The game crosses your path after you have 
wasted your ammunition shooting ata mark. After 
old John Barleycorn has wormed out of you.all you 
have of cash and character, Mr. Famine stalks in and 
looks you in the eye and kicks you tothe street. And 
it is the pan-handle, the poorhouse, the asylum, the 
hospital, the medical students for Weary Willie. In 
Egypt the lean years come along, but they never 
catch you when there is a Joseph, Famine strikes 
Russia. Who helps? Famine strikes China. Who 
helps? India. ho helps? Christian lands only. 
When famine strikes the land of Booze and Beauty, 
and it is to the hogs and husks for Mr. Highroller, 
who cares and who goes down to help—Ethics or 
Christ? And yet on this very day in hundreds of 
Country Clubs and sideboard secret societies thou- 
sands of young men are cultivating the thirst, scorn- 
ing the church, and starting on the way to the hogs 
and the husks and the bells (Nahum 1:10; 1 Cor. 
6: 10). 


Lunatics.--/ wi// arise and go to my father (v. 
18), Heaven thinks the young man who lets go of 
God and takes the rum route to ruin is crazy. ‘The 
Book says, ‘‘ When he came to himself” he began to 
pack up to come back. If any man conducted him- 
self in business affairs as he does in eternal affairs 
he would go down and out as a light-weight and 
crazy man (Heb. 2:3; 10 : 28-31), A man mixed 
chocolate, sugar, and milk. Myself and all the world 
flocked to his door for the delictoys confection. Did 
other men mix chocolate, salt, and vinegar? Well, 
hardly! They adopted the mixture and the methods 
that made for success, All around are the chocolate- 
sugar-milk Christians successes, Yet there are young 
men supposedly sane who are putting in the salt and 
the vinegar. Or since this is a temperance lesson let 
us write, instead of salt and vinegar, beer and tobacco. 
Is it any wonder the future finds them like the boy 
in the parable, fortuneless, friendless, a failure ? Are 
you a crazy one? Well, Jesus can cure the crazy, 
too. 


God’s Way.— Pring the fatted calf (v. 23). Of 


course it was not the square thing to make all this 
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‘* The prodigal son,’’ we all answered. 

But teacher held out that we were wrong. 
He declared that the only reason so much 
was told about that son was to show that no 
sin was so bad but God would forgive it. 
He thinks the main one was the father. and 
the whole story was to show God’s love to 
sinners. He believes it was Jesus’ way of 
saying, **God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’’ 

‘Then he called for the home questier that 
we were all to look up, about how God can 
love sinners, 

We guessed several things: ‘* Because he 
created them,’’ ‘* Because of what they inay 
become,’’ etc. But teacher said there was 
something back of all that.’ He had us look 
up t John 4:8, and read ** God is love.’’ 

* That’s it,’? he declared. ‘*God loves 
lecause he is loving. He is made of love, 
through and through, and that love goes out 
to us all, even if we don’t deserve it.’’ 

**’‘There’s a lesson on love in that old mag- 
net we used last year,’’ he went on, taking 
it out of his pocket, ‘* Why does it attract 
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this tack? - Because it is itself attractive. 
There’s nothing in the tack that does it. 
Now suppose just for a minute we call mag- 
netism love. ‘Then why does the magnet 
love the tack? Because it is loving,—see ? 
So God loves us, not because of anything in 
us, but because of the great richness and 
power of his love.”’ 

** But,’’ he went on, ‘‘after the magnet 
has exerted its power on the tack for a while 
the tack becomes magnetized and attracts 
the magnet back again, That’s the way it 
is with God’s love poured into our hearts, 
It awakens love for him in return, But re- 
member this, ‘ We love him, because he first 
loved us,’ ’’ 

** Boys,’’ he added, kind of reaching out 
his hands, ** some day I’ll be dead and gone. 
You’ll be men out in the battle of life. Per- 
haps‘ you’ll forget me, but one great truth I 
want to so imprint on your hearts that you 
can never forget it: God loves you.”’ 

For next time each boy has to bring in 
the lesson-story written in his own words. 
Teacher said to make it short, and I sure 
will, 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





The Two Lost Sons 


HE subject of the present lesson, (Luke 
15 : L1-32) should be kept in close as- 
sociation with the two parables con- 
sidered last week, ‘logether they represent 
a trinity of truth and are inseparable,  Al- 
though each carries its own lesson, yet they 
are one in their picture of God, There does 
not seem much doubt that this parable was 
spoken on the same occasion as the other 
two. Perhaps the most important question 
is: Why three parables? Why would not 
one have been sufficient in answer to the 
taunts of the Pharisees and scribes ? (v. 2.) 
Perhaps the answer to this question will ap- 
pear as we proceed, The references to 
Harmonies, etc., are the same as last week. 
Daily Studies 
Monday.—Read verses 11-16. Zhe Prodt- 
gal, ‘the picture is a vivid one, Home re- 
strains and the world attracts. The begin- 
ning of all sin is an incapacity to find our 
fullest enjoyment in the presence of God. 
‘The young man wanted liberty and the means 
of enjoying it, The portion, according to 
the law, would be one-third (Deut. 21:17), 
although perhaps strictly it should not have 
come to him during his father’s lifetime. In 
any case the son was really asking the father 
to surrender his position at once instead of 
later, It was not long before he took action 
based upon his freedom, and, leaving behind 
nothing, he went away from all restraint and 
observation. But he soon found his liberty 
limited by his circumstances and himself, 
The reference to riotous living was doubtless 
a rebuke to the publicans and sinners, show- 
ing that there was no excuse for sin. But it 
was marvelous to see, as is sooften the case, 
the overruling providence of God in ordinary 
circumstances of life. Just as he had lost 
everything a famine arose, and he was so 
much in want that he was ready to feed from 
the carob pods, only eaten by the poorest. 
As the Rev. John McNeill said in a recent 
sermon, the young man went out to see life, 
but only saw piys, and he might have ob- 
tained all necessary information about the 
habits of those animals at much less cost, 
The employment was degrading, and to a 
Jew abominable. The contrast between the 
young man’s past at home and his lite in the 
far country is striking, for not even the 
wretched food was given to him since ‘the 
neighbors cared nothing about this half- 
starved foreigner.”’ 


Tuesday.— Read verses 17-24. The Peni- 
tent. But a change soon comes. Hitherto 
the man had been ‘beside himself,’’? and 
now he realizes his condition, ‘lie came 
to himself’? (see Acts 12:18). His terrible 
condition made him think of home and all 
that he had left, and so having realized, he 
repents and resolves to return, The use of 
** father ’’ (v. 18) was a hint that such a peau- 
tiful title could be used even by wanderers, 
as represented by the publicans, To resolve 
was to act (v, 20), but the father had evi- 


dently been watching for him, and, with a | 





quick recognition, ran towards his son, 
There was no hesitation, no rebuke, but an 
exquisite compassion and warm welcome 
home, It is in the father’s treatment (vs. 
20-24) that the parable is in close.touch with 
the former two, and, as Plummer says, 
‘every word in what follows is full of 
graciousness,’’ especially ‘‘ his own father’? ; 
**yet afar off’’; ‘*compassion’’; ‘*ran’’; 
**kissed.’’ The last word means ‘kissed 
him tenderly’’; or ‘kissed him again and 
again.’’ Seemargin. Itisa beautiful touch 
that up tothe present the son had said noth- 
ing and the father could not know the spirit 
in which he had returned ; it was sufficient 
that he was there, The confession follows, 
but it would seem as though his request to 
be placed among the servants (v. 19) was not 
actually made. Some manuscripts include 
these words in verse 21, but the best author- 
ities ave against them. The threefold result 
is (2) pardon ; (4) restoration ; ‘(c) joy, though 
each of the features mentioned in verses 22 
and 23 is perbaps capable of a spiritual mean- 
ing. The robe may suggest righteousness 
(Isa, 61:10); the ring may symbolize adop- 
tion (Rom. 8:15); the shoes equipment 
(Eph. 6:15); the feast communion (1 John 
1: 3). But whether we distinguish in this 
way or not the thought is clear; everything 
was done because of the love of the father 
to his wandering and wilful son. The refer- 
ence to joy (v. 23) is a reminder to the 
Pharisees that they should rejoice instead of 
murmuring (v. 2), and in verse 24 we see 
again the blending of the first two parables 
in the thought that the son was lost (ihe 
sheep) and the father had lost the son (the 
coin), 


Wednesday.—Read verses 25-32. Zhe 
Pharisee. Thus Christ justified his welcome 
to the outcasts, and the practical application 
involving a rebuke to the Pharisees is now 
seen in the episode of the elder son. It is 
impossible to enter upon the detail of, these 
verses, though there is much that is sug- 
gestive in the words and phrases. The atti- 
tude of the elder son is significant. He re- 
fuses to speak of the prodigal as his own 
brother, saying, ‘‘This thy son’’ (v, 30). 
But the father shows that he has all along 
been actuated by the same love to the elder 
as to the younger, that the parental gifts 
have always been available, and that if they 
are rejected it is the elder son’s own fault, 
The anger (v. 28) is the keynote, and the 
service (vz 29) is characteristic of the Phari- 
saic spirit, but the father’s defense is ample. 
The Pharisees are reminded of their position 
as sons, and that it was a bounden duty to 
be glad at the return of the wanderer. We 
naturally wonder whether the elder brother 
did go in and share in the joy, and we also 
would like to know whether the younger son 
behaved well permanently. But with a sure 
and true instinct and insight the parable ends 
with this information in order that both out- 
casts and Pharisees might learn the needed 
lesson. 


Thursday.—Once again let us read verses 





11-16, and notice the seven downward steps 
of the prodigal: (1) Restraint ; life is always 
rightly hedged in bylaw. (2) Restlessness ; 
he chafed under the restrictions. (3) Re- 
quest ; he wanted the gifts not the presence. 
(4) Responsibility ; he was allowed to go, 
God never forces us. (5) |Recklessness ; 
sin always wastes the life. _ (6) Retribution ; 
**Be sure your sin will find you out.’’ (7) 
Reproach ; the utter disgrace and isolation. 
So we have here (a) the germ of sin in self- 
will; (4) the growth of sin, its gradualness ; 
() the goal of sin, separation from God. 

ach of these points should be carefully con- 
sidered in the narrative. 

Friday.—Read ayain verses 17-24, and 
notice the seven upward steps; (I) Re- 
flection; he began to think. (2) Recollec- 
tion ; memory was at work on tlie past. (3) 
Realization ; he knew and felt that he was 
perishing. (4) Resolution; ‘‘I will,’’ this 
is the first step to safety. (5) Repentance ; 
this involves leaving, and not merely being 
sorry for sin. (6) Restoration ; the father’s 
full reconciliation, (7) Rejoicing; ‘* They 
began to be merry,’’ and we are not told 
that they left off. In all this we see (a) the 
grace of God, longing, watching, welcoming, 
restoring ; (4) the greatness of God, for only 
God could accomplish this restoration ; (c) 
the glory of God, as seen in the new life of 
the prodigal. Each of these points sliould 
also be carefully studied. 


Saturday.—Read again verses 25-32, and 
notice carefully the application to the Phari- 
sees, Here perhaps we may see why there 
were three parables, Let us think of the 

ossibility of three separate objections. (1.) 

he first was seen in the general murmuring 
against Jesus Christ receiving these outcasts, 
whereupon he gave the first parable expres- 
sive of his own pitying love for the lost and 
helpless condition, like the shepherd with the 
sheep. (2.) Then let us think of a second 
oljection in reply to the first parable that 
such lost ones were not worth the trouble. 





‘To which Christ replied with the second | 


parable, showing that as the woman felt the 
loss of the coin, so God feels the loss of the 
sinner; that. man is valuable to God. (3.) 
Then let us think of a third objection. Sup- 
pose the Pharisees to have admitted this also, 
and yet to have said that all the trouble 
would be in vain, for such people were hope- 
less. To this the Lord replied by telling the 
third story, and showing that there was hope 
for the very worst. Thus, the third parable 
is not so much the parable of the prodigal 
son as of the long-suffering father, The three 
thoughts of the three parables are Love, Loss, 
and Longsuffering. As such, it was a com- 
plete vindication. Perhaps this suggestion 
of three separate objections is the best expla- 
nation of why there are three distinct though 
connected parables. 


Sunday.—Reviewing the whole story, the 
lesson should come home to us as Christian 
workers. No case must be regarded as 
hopeless, and no worker must be partial to 
good and polite society and object to the 
opposite. It may not aiways be easy to 
evangelize and yet to keep up with polite 
people, and often the presence of a rough 
man in a fashionable church is regarded as 
inconvenient. Nevertheless, we must bear 
in mind the searching words of the apostle 
James about undue attention to the rich and 
well-to-do (chap, 2: 2-4); and we must fol- 
low our Lord’s example in going out after 
the lost, the outcast, the helpless, the failures. 
This is our reply to-day to all who are like 
the Pharisees of old: (1) compassion for the 
lost ; (2) the value of the human soul; (3) 
longsuffering of divine love. These are our 
reasons for Christian work. This, too, will 
be our power to-day, for only as we realize 
and manifest a similar spirit to our Master 
will our work for him tell. And our secret 
to-day will be found in living with Christ, 
abiding in him, seeing things from his stand- 
point, and having fellowship with his purpose. 
So that the chapter is not only our Lord’s 
justification; it is our vindication too as 


.workers for him. 


Questions for Further Study 


1. The problem of sin is here emphasized 
and depicted. One of the best, if not the 
very best, book on the subject is Orr, ‘*Sin 
as a Problem of To-day’’ (Doran, $1.50). 

2: The question of repentance is also illus- 
trated. Repentance is much more than sor- 
row for sin, which is penitence, Repentance 
in the original is connected with two words, 
—one meaning a change of mind, and the 
other a change of feeling. The best defini- 
tion of repentance is that found in the 
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Prayer-Book, ‘* Repentance whereby we for- 
sake sin,’’ 


** Repentance is to leave 
e sins we loved before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing them no more." 


3. The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
sometimes misused, as though it included 
everything concerning the Divine attitude to 
man. But it isnot complete simply because 
it isa parable, There is no Atonement in it 
and no Holy Spirit. Care is always neces- 
sary lest we make a parable teach more than 
it was intended. 

4. Sometimes it is said that man is too 
small a creature in the universe to be the 
subject of God’s love and redemption, but 
physical size is not the standard of morality. 
There is a spiritual magnitude as well as a 
physical, and it is in connection with the es- 
sential value of man and his infinite superiority 
to the universe that we find the best explana- 
tion of God’s redeeming love. 

5. In addition to the works on the Para- 
bles mentioned last week the following ser- 
mons are worthy of study: Bushnell, ‘‘Ser- 
mons for the New Life’’ ; ‘*Sermon on The 
Hunger of the Soul’’ (Scribners, $1.25) ; 
Torrey, ‘‘ Revival Addresses’’; Sermon on 
**The Drama of Life’’ (Revell, 50 cents and 
$1); Robertson Nicoll, ‘* The Lamp of Sac- 
rifice’’; Sermon on ‘‘The Father and the 
Three Sons’’ (Doran, $1.50); Rainy, ‘* So- 
journing With God’’; Sermon on ‘The 
Elder Son’’ (Methodist Book Concern, 
$1.50). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








ISTANT scenes are a source of inspira- 

tion. This is implied in the verse, 

‘‘T will lift up mine eyes unto the 

hills, from whence cometh my strength.'’ 

Narrowness, provincialism, self-satisfaction, 

result from confined view, There is growth, 

development, ambition, and inspiration as 
well in wide horizons, 

If the family circle can touch the outer 
world by means of historic reference attract- 
ively presented, or by means of missionary 
facts wisely selected, the few moments of 
home worship will take on new aspects. of 
interest, For instance, this interesting item 
has just come to us from North India. The 
Mehtars are the sweeper class of that part of 
the country. They are much depressed, and 
among the lowest of all India, ‘* A remark- 
able movement toward Christianity has re- 
cently taken place among them. Some mis- 
sionaries have even voiced an expectation of 
twoand a half millions of converts from them 
this year, and recent baptisms have numbered 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Even 
though these numbers cover the work of 
several years by various societies, they indi- 
cate that Christianity in India is entering 
upon a period of more rapid expansion. 
Attached to every village of considerable size 
are a number of families belonging to the 
sweeper caste whose hereditary duty it is to 
attend to the cleansing of the streets and 
bazaars, Every morning the members of this 
class may be seen coming into the village to 
engage in the occupation of removing the 
refuse from the houses, and of sweeping the 
streets and lanes. ‘They are, therefore, con- 
sidered ceremonially unclean, and are low 
caste. They are learning the power of Christ 
to cleanse.’’ 

Such incidents and news items from afar 
will prompt a wider interest, and inspire a 
more personal gratitude for the blessings 
which God has given us. 





April 27 to May 3 
Mon.—Luke 15@ 11-32. -The Prodigal Son 

This famous story of Jesus is told in few 
words, but nevertheless is one of the greatest 
word-pictures of sacred writing, It is a por- 
trayal of life’s ordinary experience, and pic- 
tures youth, ambition, temptation, sin, loss, 
poverty, wretchedness, and want; but it 
also shows common-sense, repentance, re- 
solve, will-power, affection, forgiveness, wel- 
come, and home. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Prayer must be- 
come a power in life through reality of 
faith. Make every request a matter of 
your heart. Let no meaningless phrase or 
repetition be uttered. Think and weigh 














ae live, 








LESSON FOR MAY 3 (Luke rs : 11-32) 


your words and petitions, Let each mem- 
ber of the family feel and realize how sin- 
cerely you believe and value each request 
and expression of gratitude. 


‘Tues.—Deut. 30: 15°20. The Two Ways. 
** Life and good,’’ or ‘‘ Death and evil.’’ 
The choice is ours. 


* One ship drives east, another drives west, 
While the self-same breezes blow ; 
It's the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Which bids them where to go, 


** Like the winds of the sea are the waves of the 
fates, 
As we voyage along through life ; 
It's the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the winds or the strife."’ 


._PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for power of 
will to do what we ought todo. Knowledge 
and hope are not enough; we must have the 
inner strength through Christ to carry out 
our wishes and resolves, Pray for immedi- 
ate victory over temptation, 


- Wed.—Gal, 5 : 19-26. 

Works of Flesh, Fruits of Spirit. 
Did you ever reverse the order of the fruits 
of the Spirit? Begin with temperance and 
work back. See how one leads into another : 
self-control, meekness, faith, goodness, gen- 
tleness, long-suffering, peace, joy, love. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the great 
educational and missionary societies, the 
American and Engtish Bible Societies, the 
American Tract Society, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
China Inland Mission, the great mission 
boards of all our church organizations, 


Thurs.—Deut. 29 : 18-25. 
Punishment of Covenant Breakers, 

Broken promises mean broken hearts; 
broken covenants mean suffering and death. 
God always keeps his promises, and always 
punishes the disobedient and disloyal. His 
laws when kept! mean blessing and happiness, 
but when broken. curse and death. Most of 
the suffering and all the hate and bitterness 
are the result of broken covenants and sin. 


. (PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Remember to thank 

God often for the day of privilege in which 

Thank him. for books and schools 
and churches; for knowledge, art, and mu- 
sic; for light and warmth and friendship ; 

for love and peace and home, Thank him 
Sor health and food and. shelter; for the 
unnoticed and accepted gifts of every day to 
which we have become so accustomed that they 
are overlooked, 
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Fri.—Amos 6 : 3-11. 
Sensual Revelries Denounced. 

The sins of thoughtlessness are the result 
of selfish and sinful indulgence. Luxury and 
ease have usually led to such forgetfulness of 
others, and the utter disregard of the world’s 


need. 


** Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day."’ 


Prayer SuccEsTions: Pray for the mis- 
sion schools of the Orient; for the boys and 
girls of China and Korea and Japan; for 
the children in India; for the little girls 
who have been born into unwelcoming homes ; 
for the tens of thousands of little child wid- 
ows of India, who have only suffering, dis- 
grace, and death before them, Pray that 
they may learn of Jesus Christ, who came 
to save the children, 


Sat.—2 Chron. 33: 10-17, Repentance, Reform. 

The best thing which could happen to this 
king God sent him. He was captured, 
chained, imprisoned, and in this way was 
brought to repentance, and returned to God, 
If he had not been afflicted, he would have 
died a wretched sinner, but by afflicting him 
God brought him to his senses. Reform 
followed. This is God’s order,—repentance 
first, then reform, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
are living in sinful surroundings, and with- 
out any knowledge of the results of wrong- 
doing. Pray for the children of law-break- 
ers and criminals, that they may form the 
habits of right and obedience to law. Pray 
for the children of sailors and traveling 
men who seldom have the chance to see their 
fathers, and pray for the fathers, too, who 
seldom see their families. 


Sun.—Psalm 32. Confession and Pardon. 

Jesus Christ died that he might forgive us, 
All of us have sinned very often, but we are 
forgiven if we have penitently confessed our 
sins to him; he died to pardon us. What a 
joyful heart we have when we know we are 
forgiven. A little child’s arms are never so 
tight around the mother’s neck as when she 
knows she is forgiven. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God for grace 
and patience to use each dav’s interruptions 
to glorify him. Ask for strength to meet 
life’s disappointments bravely and submis- 
sively. Ask for quick response to unex- 
pected and immediate duty, and for a spirit 
of joy in all that comes into the duty of the 
day. 





From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal Letters | 


J 





Selections from some fifty of the choicest of Dr. J. R. Miller’s intimate 
letters on soul problems are being published in the Times during 1914. Peo- 
ple from all over the world sought Dr. Miller’s help on questions about 
their life work, their religious doubts, their deep sorrows, problems of 
Christian service, of home difficulties, of marriage, and a thousand other 


personal concerns. 


Such a surprising range of life interests is covered in 


the letters to be published in these columns that a need of your own or that 
of a friend is likely to be met by Dr. Miller’s “ golden pen.” 


34. When Our Service is Interrupted 


| AM sorry to learn that you have been so 
ill, but I am glad to know that you are 
better again, 1 think you have been 
quite right in laying aside part of your work, 
for God’s service is never meant to be un- 
reasonable or exacting. Christ says, ‘‘ My 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.”” Of 
course, there are times when we have to 
make very serious self-sacrifices in doing the 
work of the Master, but ordinarily we are 
not required to injure health or shorten life, 
even in the doing of the things which our 
heart prompts us to do. I am sure that 
other persons will be led to take-up the bur- 
den in Sunday-school work which you have 
laid down. Meanwhile you want to rest. 

I believe that the true idea of sabbath- 
keeping is that the day shall be a restful one 
‘n every way, leaving us renewed in strength 
and freshened in mind and invigorated in 
body for the work of the week which is to 
begin again Monday morning. A Sunday 
which does not leave us in this condition has 
ordinarily not been a well-kept Sunday. I 
hope that you will find your rest from your 
class-work conducive to your best health in 
every way and that the work itself will not 
suffer through your laying it down for the 
present. 





I am very glad indeed to have given even 
the least cheer and comfort to your friend, 
I am deeply interested in all persons, who, 
like her, are bearing burdens, and for whom 
others are not likely to care. Long since I 
chose as one of the aims of my life to help 
those whom nobody else is likely to help, 
to do the things nobody else would be likely 
to do, to turn my thought toward the services 
which no other one would incline to take up. 
It has led me into many experiences of great 
gladness. Very many of my happiest expe- 
riences have been with those who seem to 
have been set aside bythe world. If we are 
God’s children, we need to be very careful 
lest we assume to be superior to some other 
one of our family who stands right beside us, 
With God all are alike save that he, - too, 
shows the deepest sympathy and the largest 
helpfulness to those who need the most. “I 
am sure thatthe unappreciated people of this 
world are ofttimes the ones whom Christ ap- 
preciates the most. I am very giad to assure 
your friend, therefore, of my sincere per- 
sonal friendship and my desire to help her in 
her life. Tell her to keep near to Christ, for 
in him shewill always find sweetest sympa- 
thy and the strongest helpfulness. 

For yourself, in your condition of,.some- 
what . enfeebled health, let me speak also a 


( Continued on next page) 
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The Final Date for Subscriptions 
Before the Advance in Price 
Will be May 28th 


“Strike while the iron is hot” | f 


and ‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines’’—the two 
old sayings which preach promptness, take it.for granted that every one 
knows how soon iron cools and how soon rain comes. But some people are 
surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed in the suggestion that 
it would be judicious to purchase the new Encyclopedia Britannica to-day. 
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summary of all human 
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It could not have been 
so good a book as it is if 
it had been made with 
so small a capital invest- 
ment as to warrant its 
being permanently sold 
on the present terms, 


500,000 Separate . Refer- 
ences in the Index. 
1,500 Contributors from 21 

Countries. 


Published by the Cam- 
_ bridge University Press, 
England. Copyright in 
the United States. Su- 
perseding and replacing 
all other editions and re- 
prints. No unauthorized 
or counterfeit versions 
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Subscribe Now and Save Money 
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of learning. . 
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this great efficiency library in the homes of thousands of subscribers with 
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May 28th is the Last Day 
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fuss over that good-for nothing scapegrace 
crawling back home here ‘‘on~ his up- 
pers.’’ You would not have stood for it 
either—no, siree! But that is heaven’s way 
for you, old fellow, all the time (Luke 15 : 
7, 10).. Tam writing this note while sitting 
on the wall wailing for a trolley-car in 
Spencer, Massachusetts, Right beside me 
is a beautiful monument to the Howe broth- 
ers, William invented the Howe truss 
bridge, Elias invented the, sewing-machine, 
Tyler invented the spring bed, ‘Their town 
honors them as world benefactors, When 
the Wright brothers, the flyers, came back 
to Dayton there were brass bands, jollity, 
‘* fatted calf,’’ and all that kind of thing. 
That’s earth’s way. But when, in failure and 
disgrace, the good-for-nothing comes back 
home, this is God’s wa ou don’t have 
to invent great and Pen things for heaven 


to jollify. Just come to yourself and come 
home. Oh, isn’t he lovely | (Song of Selo- 
mon 5 : 16 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


. 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Devil’s Card Index.—/ will arise 
(Golden ‘Text), In a West Virginia towa 
* during the campaign for state-wide prohibi- 
tion the dry campaign lagged, the church 
people being indifferent, and the barometer 
indicated a big wet victory. One day the 
Methodist preacher secured a canvassing re- 
port made by an agent of the liquor element. 
One sentence read, ‘*In the Methodist 


wet or indifferent,’’ ‘The preacher invited 
his eongregation to look upon their picture 
as painted by. the wets. He asked whut 
they thought of the devil’s survey of the 
They saw themselves as 


i their enemy saw them, and it shocked them 


into action, .‘They gritted their teeth, said 
things as: emphatie as the ‘Methodist discip- 


* line permits, put on their ‘fighting togs, and 
‘went and ‘voted the wets out of town, 


It 
would undoubtedly be a surprise to the mem- 
“bers of thany churches if they could see the 
‘devil’s card index of them. An apathetic 
church member causes great satisfaction at 
the devil’s headquarters, because he knows 
he has nothing to fear from such a member, 
How are you marked up on the devil’s card 
index ?—Fy'om American Issue. Sent by 
Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. 


Getting His Desire.— Give me the portion 
(v. 12). Selfish demands on God, with no 
effort to conform our lives to his will, are 
sometimes granted, J. E, Denton teiis of a 
cross little boy on the train who was always 
crying for something he ought not to have, 
The nurse could hardly keep him out of mis- 
chief. To make matters worse, whenever 
he cried for anything, his mother, who was 
busy reading, would say, without looking 
up, ** Mary, let him have it.’”” Once he was 
crying for a wasp on the window, and Mary 
was struggling to keep him from it. Bui the 
mother said, ** Mary, let him have it.’’ So 
‘he took the wasp, but still he was not happy. 
“His cries were much louder than before. 
Again his mother, without looking up to see 
what was the matter, said, ‘‘ Mary, let him 
have it, I say.’’ Mary laconically replied, 
** Please, ma’am, he’s got it.’? And the 
prodigal’s request brought sorrow, not joy.— 
Sent by W. A.. Guy, Greens Fork, Ind. 


One Way Out.— He began to be in want 
(v. 14). A little East End girl was being 
examined upon the question of the Prodigal 
Son. The teacher had got as far as the re- 
pentance of the prodigal and his eating of 
the husks, when she inquired, ‘* What 
else could he have done?’’ The child re- 
plied, ‘‘He could have pawned his little 
girl’s boots.””"—From The Christian Age. 
Sent by W. R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. 


The Men’s Verdict.—e came to himself 
(v. t7). In The Defender of January-Feb- 


ruary (the organ of the Lord’s Day League | 
of New England) is the following story of | 

A| 
crowd of drinking frontiersmen had urged !a@ hundred) ; 


Captain Jack Crawford, scout and poet: 


him to drink with them. He agreed to do so 
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if they still insisted-after hearing a story. It 
was-thie story of his life. In youth, ** wild, 
reckless, impulsive, misunderstood, and 


abused by everybody but his mother,’’ he 
was deprived of even the rudiments ol edu- 
cation by the intemperance of his father. 
When that mother came to die he wept as 
he had never wept before. ‘* Mother, dear,’’ 
he sobbed, ‘‘no one cares for me but you. 
Oh, I am afraid I shall go wrong.’’ She 
asked him to give her one promise, ‘* never 
to touch intoxicating liquors.’’ That promise 
he gave, and she went to heaven with a 
smile on her face, holding his hand. ‘Ihat 
promise he had kept amid all the temptations 


| of a frontier life, even when men considered 


it an insult to refuse to drink with them. 
**I have folded my arms and looking into 
the muzzle of a gun said, ‘You can shoot 
and you can kill me, but you can’t make 
me break a promise that I gave to a dying 
mother,’ ’”’ 

One such man, who had killed his man, 
put his six-slooter back into his beit, took a 
glass of liquor he had poured out and threw 
it on the ground at the word ‘ mother,’’ 
took Crawford’s hand and said, ‘ Pard, I 
beg your pardon; I had that kind of a 
mother,’’ and walked out of the saloon. 
He never drank again. He had come to 
himself, 

As Crawford concluded his story, he took 
up the demijohn and said, ** Boys, I said I 
would drink if you insisted. Shall 1?’ 
For answer one man drew his revolver and 
shattered the demijohn, ‘*Nobody,’’ he 
said, **can drink when you talk like that. 
That’s the kind of mother I had.”?. Thenhe 
told of bis own wicked life, ending with, 
‘*She’s up thar with your mother, and when 
that shot goes ringin’ through the canyons 
of heaven she’ll hear it, Jack, and it’!l tell 
her that her wild boy has signed the pledge 
at last.’? His mother’s prayers were an- 
swered. He had come to himself. —Sen¢ dy 
£. S. Webster, West Somerville, Mass. 


When Moody Was Interrupted.— Au‘ | 
while he was yet afar off, his father saw | 
him, and was moved with compassion (v. 
20). One afternoon there was some confu- 
sion a little way from the pulpit. Mr. Moody 
stopped instantly, A man under the influ- 
ence of liquor had become restless, and.was 
talking to those around him, ‘The disturb- 
ance went on for some minutes, and Mr. 
Moody stood quiet, without a word or ges- 
ture. Presently the man rose and climbed 
awkwardly over the feet and knees of his 
neighbors in the pew out into the aisle. For 
the moment the audience lost sight of Mr. 
Moody, and watched the man as with uncer- 
tain step he shuffled down the aisle. - Just 
as the door shut behind the man Mr. Moody 
said with the most inexpressible sadness, 
‘*'There goes our brother, our imperiled 
brother, and who can tell where he will go 
and what his end will be? Must he go 
alone? Does no one care for his soul? ’’ 
The words were gentle and moving. In- 
stantly several men ran down the aisles and 
out through the door in loving pursuit of the 
wanderer. Mr. Moody went on with his 
sermon, and made no further reference to 
the episode. So great was his mastery of 
the service that I forgot all about the poor 
drunken fellow. I lingered in conversation 
with friends until the house was almost 
empty, and then walked down the aisle. 
Between two of the pews I saw two men on 
their knees. One had his arm round the 
other, who was sobbing brokenly. It was 
Mr. Moody and the poor drunkard, who had 
been brought back, and Mr. Moody was 
praying earnestly. I do not know what be- 
came of that man, but it is something to 
know that he felt the embrace of Mr. 
Moody’s strong arm, and that heaven heard 
Mr. Moody’s plea that there might be mercy 
for him, From that afternoon I have had a 
hopefulness about the salvation of drunkards 
that I never had before.—From Dr. W. EZ. 
Hatcher, in Watchman-Examiner, Sent by 
Mrs. W. A. Hurtin, Middletown, N. Y. 


* 


~ You may find just the temperance ammu- 
nition you need on the tobacco question in the 
leaflets published by The Sunday School 
Times Company. These include ‘* Tobacco 
as a Physician Sees it’? (3 cents each ; 50 or 
more, 2 cents each); 
Smoke Cigarets’’ (5 cents each, $4.00 a hun- 
dred); “The Cigaret: Some Thoughtful | 
Opinions’ 
**Cigarettes: A Perilous In- 


temperance’ (2 cents each, $1.00 a hundred). 





| 








“Why We Boys Don't | 


(2 cents each, 50 or more $1.00 | From either of two causes: 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes | 


E CAN better understand the condi- 
tions of such family life as Luke de- 
scribes, if we visit an Oriental home 

where the same tradition of fatherly authority 
shapes all the household customs. The house 
we shall visit is in Cana of Galilee, only four 
or five milés from our Lord’s Nazareth home, 
and on the road: to Capernaum. 

Looking out through the stereoscope, we 
find ourselves in a sunny courtyard, sheltered 
on all sides by walls of stone, but open to the 
sky. We stand on bare ground, trodden 
down hard by the pressure of many feet. Di- 
rectly before us the main part of the house 
rises, two stories high. Doors on the ground 
level lead tostables, A stone staircase ahead 
at our right leads from the open court to the 
family rooms on the upper floor; the one win- 
dow-hole that is in sight gives us a suggestion 
of the inconvenient darkness of those rooms 
(Luke 15 : 8). At present most of the fam- 
ily are out here in the courtyard before us, 
where the women can work and the children 
can play in cheerful daylight. Half a dozen 
women and grown girls are busy at one task 
and another; some are washing clothes in 
big shallow basins set on the ground ; some 
are caring for the babies. A young man 
with a herd of goats is lingering beside his 
charges. And coming down those stone stairs, 
with an air of dignified authority, is the evi- 
dent head of the household—-a gray-bearded 
man in a lung robe of striped woolen mater- 
ial, with a turban on his head. He is the 
father of the goatherd, the father-in-law of 
the young women, His other sons must be 
out in the fields or at the market, attending 
to their part of the affairs of the composite 
family. It is a common thing in Palestine to 
find grown-up sons staying in this way under 
their father’s authority, even while their own 
little children are growing up. Under such 
conditions it is quite natural that paternal 
permission should be necessary if any excep- 
| tional expense is to be incurred (Luke 15 : 
| 29). At the father’s death the property is 
divided between the sons (Luke 12: 13), 
omitting any one to whom a share has al- 
ready been given (15 : 12). 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘*In the court 
of a village -home.”’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson-places real. Forty-eight places will be 
visited during 1914. The forty-eight stereo- 
graphs cost $8, and if they are all ordered at 
one time a cloth- bound, gold-lettered case will 

iven free. Twelve places will be described 
with the lessons of the second ) any ad the 
twelve stereographs cost $2. ‘The five for May 
alone cost 84 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 centseach. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each, Lantern slides of the same scenes 
can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents 
each ; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
In orders for twenty-five or more prices are: 
plain slides, 40 cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 
cents ; colored. $1. Postage or express will be 
prepaid on all orders for stereographs or ste- 
reoscopes. Address The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


x 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HE portion of thy substance that falleth 
to me (v.12). That is, one-third, the 
oldest son usually receiving a double 

portion, as Elisha sought from his master. 


Gathered all together (v. 13). Principally 
the money obtained by selling or mortgaging 
the property, Christ’s hearers would picture 
to themselves the cavalcade of attendants 
moving off with horses, rugs, and chests of 
inlaid work, to be sold to advantage in the 
distant city. Jntoa far country. Distance 
was measured by the difficulty and danger of 
travel. Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt would 
be far-away lands of other speech and other 
gods. With riotous living. Apart from 
personal inclinations, it was the 7é/e he had | 
to play as Prince Prodigal who expected to 
marry the king’s daughter. As a feudal 
lord he would have to scatter largesse as he 
rode through the crowd, and be lavish in 
| hospitality. 


A mighty famine in that country (v. 14). 
(1) Scarcity of 


rain in December and January, causing the 





wheat already sown to wither in the hard, 
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“ ground, or (2y prevalence of hot wind 
from the eastern desert in spring, keeping: oft 
the latter rain from the ripening crops, and 
preparing for a visitation of locusts. 


One of the citizens of that country ‘(v. 15). 
In relationship with whom he Was 
sojourner without rights or protection. rT. 0 
feed swine. Ceremonially as’ degrading as 
work in atannery. The reference-accentu- 
ates the idea of remoteness, or that he was 
at the mercy of one who prospered *y law- 
lessness. 


The husks that the swine did eat: 
man gave unto him (v. 
and Eopttcton of sin, 
locust bean-tree were a food; and toe. 
hard for the locusts to Somer ane watched 
the swine with their fore-feet in the trough, 
and envied them, as they crunched the bean- 
pods smeared with mud and saliva. Owi ing: 
either to his Jewish scruples or his master’s 

enuriousness, the terms of his engagement 

ad been exclusive of food. , Hence the 
contrast that formed the turning-point in his 
life, the condition of servants in his father’s 
house with ‘* bread enough and to spare.’’ 


L have sinned against heaven (v.18). The 
Jews constantly refer to God in this way by 
the word that means his dwelling-place. 


Bring... forth the best robe,... puta 
ring on his hand (v. 22). This is the dash of 
exuberance that Orientals are so fond of. — It 
was the royal investiture of Joseph in Egypt, 
and of Mordecai in Shushan palaee.. The 
ornamental robe and signet ring are the signs 
by which the sheikh of a tribe indieates the 
son who is to succeed him. 


He was angry and would not goin és. 28). 
The Western preacher sometimes fancies he 
is taking an original line in emphasizing the 
correct conduct of the elder son. ‘The para- 
ble, however, presupposes that he had been 
faithful and obedient toward all the duties of 
his position. ‘The Pharisees had murmured 
against Christ’s irregular example as that of 
a teacher of religion who, at the same time, 
associated with publicans and sinners. The 
elder son typified the Pharisee with his scru- 
eng attention to the law, and yet was joy- 

ess in his formality, and tinhelpful to those 
who needed help. Our Lord’s conduct, on 
the other hand, was similat’ to whatvall’ his 
hearers had approved of in the action of the 
shepherd toward his sheep, the woman 
toward her coin, and the father toward his 
son. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
< 


From the Platform 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Lord 


and Saviour, we are glad to-day to be in our 
Father's house to learn of him. We'thank thee 
for giving us this wonderful parable that shows 
us a little of our heavenly Father's yearning 
love. We pray to-day for those who are under 
the curse of strong drink, and for the boys who 
are being. destroyed by cigarettes. Drive these. 
evils from our land. Give us the love that will 
send us forth to help bring thy wayward chil- 
dren home to thee ; and use our Sunday-school 
for just this work. In thy name we ask it. 
Amen. 

After the Lesson.—In one of Billy Sun- 
day’s great revival meetings he asked, as he 
occasionally does, that all who wanted prayer 
for some loved one should rise and make the 
request. Over the vast audience men and 
women rose one by one; then dozens, scores, 
hundreds, were on their feet calling out, 
‘My boy!’’ ‘*My brother!’’ ‘* Father!” 
‘*A friend!’’ But the cry most often heard 
was, ‘* My boy!’’ Probably some of those 
boys were away from home, like the ‘‘ Prodi- 
gai Son” that we have been studying about. 
But others were living at home, yet their 
mothers or fathers wanted prayer for them 
because they too were—? __ Yes, .lost. 

Perhaps they had gotten into bad habits, 
such as swearing or smoking cigarettes, I 
have written the word LOST on the board. 
One of the boys in the parable was lost be- 
cause he was away from home, but the older 
brother was in danger of being lost, although ~ 
he remained at home. Why were tliey lost? 


. aay no 
A The bonedage- 
dea pods of the 





Sr ee LOST AWAY FROM GOD 


Just to bring a boy back home would not 
save him, would it? That is why the father 
in the parable, who represents our heavenly 
Father, allowed his son to go to a far coun- 
try and did not want him back until the boy 
came of his own will. Let us bow our 
heads, and as our pastor leads us in prayer 


























LESSON FOR MAY 3 (Luke 15 : 11-32) 


shall we tell Jesus that we do want to come 

home to him if we are making him sorrowful 

by staying away? Even His own children 

may be separated from God because of some 
bad habit. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

: % 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Depth of mercy ! can there be ?"’ 

“1 was a wandering sheep."’ 

** Just as I am, without one plea.”” 
. ** Out of my bondage, sorrow, and night."’ 

* Return, O wanderer, return." 

** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 

** Take me, O my Father, take me." 

** Weary of earth, and laden with my sin." 

** Where is my wandering boy to-night ?”’ 

(References in th are to the metrical 

* Psalm book “ Bible Songs.” 

Psalm 32 : 1-6 (66 : 1-3). 
Psalm 51 : 1-13 (108 : 1-3). 
Psalm 130 : 1-4 (280 : 1, 2, 5). 
Psalm 107 : 1-22 (220: 1-4). 
Psalm 103 : 1-18 (210 : 1, 2, 4). 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 

iven in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they s be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly » a “song that 
fits," or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not fottow closely the order of the talks, but 
‘should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


17. Missionary Seeds 


J ITTLE yellow dandelions have been 
growing just everywhere, haven’t they? 
, Did you know that wherever one has 
. been in the grass. a queer, little puff-ball 
-, comes up? . You. take it and blow it,—like 
i this, don’t you? 
at) 2 ben you.watch the feathery bits float off 
., ip .the..air, each like a tiny sailboat, the 


, feathery part. sticking up,and the bottom a | 


brown speck. Do you know what the speck 
is? A seed—a dandelion seed ! 

And it goes sailing, sailing through the air 
till by and by it drops softly down upon the 
dirt. Then can you guess what it does? 
Begins ‘to grow! It sends tiny roots down 

_ to get some food and water,.and pretty soon 
.up comes a baby plant out of the brown 
speck! Its tight leaves begin to unroll, the 
wee bud in the center, looking at first like a 
pinhead, grows bigger and bigger until all 


of a sudden some morning you find another | 


dandelion star in the grass. 


So what did you do when you blew the | 
Scattered dandelions over the | 


puff-ball ? 
grass just as the wind would have done by 
and by-if you had not pulled it. 

These are not the only seeds God puts 
sails to, Watch this summer and see how 


many you can find, and watch them floating | 


through the air, hunting a new place to 
grow. 

Why do you suppose God made seeds that 
way? Who will tell first? Because he 
wants every good thing spread abroad—scat- 
tered over the earth. 

‘That is why the very last words Jesus said 
before he left his friends to go back to heaven 
were ‘* Go—preach !’’ That meant, *‘ Spread 
the good news—tell everybody what I have 
told you about God and beaven! Go— 
preach !”’ 


We are going to do our part, spreading all | 


the good news, aren’t we? 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ss 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—It is requested that the temper- 
ance Sunday of the second quarter of 
each year shal] be recognized as Anti- 

Cigarette Day. A campaign against the use 
of tobacco is needed in America just as surely 
as a campaign against opium-smoking was 
needed in Chima. 

Little ,boys of primary years begin the 
cigarette habit much earlier than many peo- 
ple imagine. ‘Fhe example of Christian men 
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who abstain is necessary to supplement the 
warnings which mothers and teachers may 
give. money which goes up in tobacco- 
smoke in one year in our country far exceeds 
the losses by fre. 

Temperance implies abstinence or surren- 
der of any self-indulgence which hinders or 
impairs the best service of the body which 
God has We know that physical and 


iven, 
j mental bility are lessened by any use of 


tobacco during childhood, and moral sensi- 
bilities are dulled also. 

In the boys’ department of a high school 
the ten highest percents averaged 92 and 
were attained by boys who used no tobacco. 
Among the boys who smoked the average of 
the ten highest was 79 percent, showing a 
loss of 13 percent in mental efficiency. 
There is urgent need of safeguarding the 
highest possibilities. 

Lesson Teaching.—A boy loses the best 
things of life when he chooses to do wrong, 

Introduction.—Speak of the farmers’ boys 
and girls who have joined the Corn Club 
this spring, each of whom is allowed an acre 
of ground, on which to raise the most and 
the best grain possible. Last year many 
boys took prizes for their fine corn, ‘They 
tested their seed, then planted it, and took 
good care of it until the corn was ripe. Sup- 
pose a boy started his acre of corn, and jusi 
when it was growing nicely he let the weeds 
grow, what would happen? 

Suppose a man lived alone and had only 
one pocket-knife and couldn’t get another, 
how would he take care of it? Or, if a 
woman had only one needle and couldn’t 
get another, what care would she take of it? 

Not every boy and girl has an acre of 
ground on which to raise corn, but every 
child has only one bodyin which he may 
live while on earth. It is God’s gift, and he 
wants each child to care for it and to help it 
to keep strong and well, so that it may do its 
part of the good work of the world. Each 
person can choose gt what his body shall 
do, and where it shall go. If we injure our 
hands, feet, eyes, minds, etc., we cannot get 
new ones. A-boy ean let bad habits begin 
to grow, like weeds, to spoil his life. (Read 
**The King and His Wonderful Casile,’’ 
Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill., 
35 cents.) 

Lesson Story.—After Jesus told about the 
| lost sheep and the lost silver coin, he told 
another story about a son who lost many 
good things out of his life, because he went 
away from home and spoiled lis life by bad 
habits. In less than two minutes the Bible 
story can be read or told, leaving opportun- 
ity for special teaching. 

After the Story.—You may name some 
things which help our bodies to grow strong. 
Next we will name some things which are 
harmful. Let us repeat : 


** God gave me this good body 
‘lo grow both strong and tall ; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 
And so does alcohol.”’ 





Do yor like to wear badges and buttons? 
| Not long ago two brothers, eight and ten 
| years old, wore bright red buttons, almost as 
| large as a nickel. On the top of each button 
| was a white shield, bordered with gold. On 
| the white shield were three black letters— 
A CL. Does any one know what they 
stood for? Those boys seemed very proud 
of their buttons, 

On Promotion Sunday, twenty-seven chil- 
dren went from the Primary to the Junior 
Department of the Sunday-school. Each 
child wore the same kind of button with 
AC L on it,—what did it mean? 

If possible secure a supply of buttons from 
the Anti-Cigarette League, 108 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, with an explanation of what 
| it means to be a member. In the Primary 
| Department mentioned above, fifty-five of 
the sixty-five children were A C L mem- 
bers, and wore the button, having paid the 
ten-cent fee, with a promise not to touch 
cigarettes. Each year this subject is pre- 
sented for several Sundays and recruits 
gained. They understand what they promise. 


‘* Into my mouth they shall not go ; 
If tempted, I will answer, ‘ No.’"’ 


If country boys and girls do their best to 
raise fine corn on each acre of ground, 
surely city boys and girls, as well as those in 
the country, will do their best to take good 
care of the only bodies they can have in this 
world, 


** We can't be too little 
To learn to do right, 
And always remember 





We live in God's sight."’ 


Hand-work,—Let each child write or sign 
his own ise, and try to secure other 
members for the Anti-Cigarette League, 


CHICAGO, 
*% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


TEACH : 

1. Wastefulness is sin. Alcohol wastes lives, 
health, money, time, energy. 

2. The forgiving Father is a picture of Jesus, 
the Seeking Saviour. 

3. That same spirit of forgiveness by which 
we are reinstated in the Father's love 
should be in us toward others. If any 
man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his (Rom. 8 :9). 


UR od ry | is frequently called the 
arable of the Prodigal Son, but I 
Lise a better name for it. I'll ask 

you later if you have thought of one. 

What does ‘*‘ prodigal’? mean? How was 
this son wasteful ? hat didhe do? The 
girls explained about the shares for the older 
and younger son, What did he do with his 
substance? Where did he go? Why was 
it called “a far country’’? It was far 
from whom? What do you think he did 
with that money? Discuss his enjoyment (?) 
and friends (?) and the final result of such 
conduct, Note the lack of help from those 
‘* friends ’’ in time of trouble, Discuss the 
social and financial standing of a keeper of 
swine, 

This condition came from wastefulness. 
Is wastefulness a sin? The boy said, ‘‘I 
have sinned.’? Some men enter the far 
country through the saloon. Let us look for 
a moment at the wastefulness caused by 
alcohol. ‘* About one man in eight dies in 
the United States directly or indirectly as 
the result of alcohol.’’? Alcohol wastes 
health, ‘A large percentage of beer drink- 
ers die before middle life, or are invalids 
and taken to hospitals to pass their remain- 
ing days’? (Dr. T. D. Crothers in Scientific 
Temperance Journal). 

Managers for large mills are demanding 
prohibition zones surrounding their great 
industrial plants and factories because of the 
waste in time and efficiency and increased 
risk, of life which alcohol brings. 

If we cannot prevent the prodigal from 
going away, we can at least prevent bring- 
ing a bit of that *‘ far country ’’ with its riot- 
ous living close to the doors of his home and 
near to his wife and children. ‘his is what 
we do when we permit the saloon to destroy 
men, 

Are girls ever prodigal daughters? Could 
a girl become a prodigal without leaving 
home? How are we all prodigal sons? 
What have we wasted in time, money, 
talents given to us by the Heavenly Father 
as our share of his treasure? How have we 
spent these things ‘‘ in riotous living’’ ? Em- 
phasize the fact that a girl zs already in the 
far country when youth, strength, talents, 
time are spent merely for selfish pleasure or 
profit. 

Are you wasting beautiful days of youth 
which should be given to Jesus Christ? If 
this is so, then you are not really yourself, 
for the prodigal came to himself when he 
realized his condition and saw that he was a 
loser, What picture presented itself to him ? 
What did he say? What did he do? This 
is his repentance and confession, It jis 
‘‘about face’? and go back to the father. 
Did he seem to doubt whether the father 
would receive: him or not? Was this son 
punished for his sin? This question created 
some discussion. The decision of the 
thoughtful girls was affirmative, and they 
explained about the losses that could not be 
replaced and effects that could not be effaced 
in spite of the father’s love. 

2. Let us picture the father. Did he love 
that son? Does he love him now? Why? 
Did he expect him to return? How do you 
know? Note in connection with the watch- 
ing of the father the ‘‘seeing him afar off,”’ 
the compassion, the tender pity in the greet- 
ing, the eagerness shown when he ran, 
Picture the fatherly embrace and its tonic 
effect. Show how it would give to the son 
a keener consciousness of his own unworthi- 
ness and a fuller understanding of the wide- 
ness of the father’s mercy. 

Picture the rejoicing, emphasizing the rea- 
son for it. Explain how the boy was lost. 
Lost to what? In what way was he a 
** found’? bey now? 

Which character is now important, father 
or son? Have you thought of a better 
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name? I like to call itthe parable of the 
forgiving father. How is this a picture of 
Jesus Christ? Will Jesus Christ always re- 
ceive us in this way? 

Last quarter we learned that Tesus was 
the Great Teacher; how are we picturing 
him to-day? If, therefore, this is a picture 
of the way Jesus forgives, that same spirit 
must be inus? Mark and memorize Romans 


8:9. 
Do you forgive other girls as this father 
did? you meet them with forgiving 


spirit when quarrels are ‘‘made up?’’ 
Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Read of an unfaithful steward (Luke 16: 
1-13). In what way was this steward foolish 
and dishonest ? hat would have been the 
result had he been faithful? Memorize Luke 
417: 10. 

Read of a good steward (Luke 12 : 35-48). 
Flow are we stewards of Jesus Christ? (1 
Peter 4: 7-10). 

Read 1 Corinthians 9: 17. 
a good steward? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


What makes 


_— 
Pucker’s “* Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


$s AST Sunday’s lesson was Jesus’ talk 
about losing—what?”’ asked 
teacher, 

‘**A sheep and a dollar,’’ spoke up Fred 
Keller. 

‘* What was Jesus trying to teach them ?”’ 
was the next question, 

‘¢ The people had been finding fault with 
him because he was friendly with sinners,’’ 
explained Carl, ‘‘and he was showing them 
why he did it; because he came to find the 
lost.’’ 

‘*That’s it,’? agreed teacher, *‘and I’m 
certainly glad you understand it so well. 
Now to-day’s lesson is another story Jesus 
told them to explain the same point. _It’s 
about a lost—what?’’ he asked, 

** Boy,”’ hollered Bumps, 

**Ves,’’ smiled teacher, ‘‘It’s the story 
of a boy who started out to see the world 
and almost lost his manhood,’’ ¥ 

‘*Huh,’’ grunted Bulldog Jones, *‘ there’s 
nothing in that running - away-to-see-the- 
world stunt. I tried;it once. and, nearly 
starved to death.’’ 

‘*Then you know how this boy-felt,’’ re- 
marked teacher, ‘‘so you may tell us. the 
story of the prodigal son in your own words.’’ 

Well, I wish you could have heard him. 
We couldn’t make out whether he was tell- 
ing about the prodigal son or about himself, 
for he described how he ate out of garbage 
cans and slept in @ box car. But teacher 
said that was the way of it, all right, and he 
guessed none of us would ever want to try it. 

Teacher passed around the stereoscope 
that we use every Sunday, with a picture in 
it of a house and family such as the story 
told about. One son was taking care of 
some goats in the courtyard, and the father 
was coming down some stone steps, It made 
it seem lots more real, 

Next he had me write on the board the 
three main persons in the story, So I put 
down: 





YOUNGER SON 
OLDER SON 
FATHER 


‘ 











Bert had to write after each one who Jesus 
meant it to stand for, We all had to help him 
get started; Then he wrote : 





YOUNGER SON—PUBLICANS AND SINNERS 
OLDER SON—PHARISEES 
FATHER—GOD 











‘*Father says the prodigal stands for any 
sinner,’’ spoke up Fred Keller, the minis- 
ter’s son. 

** Sure, it does,’’ answered teacher, ‘* but 
at that particular time Jesus was showing the 
people that he was after the publicans and 
sinners because they had wandered away 
from the Father, like the younger son, and 
that the Pharisees in criticising him were 
mean and selfish like the older son.’’ 

‘* Which of these three charaeters is the 
chief one ?’’ was the next question. 
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** The prodigal son,’’ we all answered. 

But teacher held out that we were wrong. 
He declared that the only reason so much 
was told about that son was to show that no 
sin was so bad but God would forgive it. 
He thinks the main one was the father, and 
the whole story was to show God’s love to 
sinners, He believes it was Jesus’ way of 
saying, **God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ 

‘Then he called for the home question that 
we were all to look up, about how God can 
love sinners, 

We guessed several things: ‘* Because he 
created them,’’ ** Because of what they may 
become,’’ etc. But teacher said there was 
-omething back of all that. °° He had us look 
up t John 4 : 8, and read ‘God is love.’’ 

**That’s it,’? he declared. ‘*God loves 
lecause he is loving. He is made of love, 
through and through, and that love goes out 
to us all, even if we don’t deserve it.”’ 

**’There’s a lesson on love in that old mag- 
net we used last year,’’ he went on, taking 





it out of his pocket, ‘* Why does it attract 
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this tack? Because it is itself attractive. 
There’s nothing in the tack that does it. 
Now suppose just for a minute we call mag- 
netism love. Then why does the magnet 
love the tack? Because it is loving,—see ? 
So God loves us, not because of anything in 
us, but because of the great richness and 
power of his love.’’ 

** But,’? he went on, ‘‘after the magnet 
has exerted its power on the tack for a while 
the tack becomes magnetized and attracts 
the magnet back again. ‘That’s the way it 
is with God’s love poured into our hearts, 
It awakens love for him in return, But re- 
member this, ‘ We love him, because he first 
loved us,’ ’’ 

** Boys,’’ he added, kind of reaching out 
his hands, ** some day I’ll be dead and gone. 
You’ll be men out in the battle of life. Per- 
haps‘ you’ll forget me, but one great truth I 
want to so imprint on your hearts that you 
can never forget it: God loves you.”’ 

For next time each boy has to bring in 
the lesson-story written in his own words. 
Teacher said to make it short, and I sure 
will, 

West Terre Haute, INpb, 





THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





The Two Lost Sons 


HE subject of wart grog: lesson (Luke 

1§ : 1-32) should be kept in close as- 
sociation with the two parables con- 
sidered last week, ‘Together they represent 
a trinity of truth and are inseparable. Al- 
though each carries its own lesson, yet they 
are one in their picture of God, There does 
not seem much doubt that this parable was 
spoken on the same occasion as the other 
two. Perhaps the most important question 
is: Why three parables? Why would not 
one have been sufficient in answer to the 
taunts of the Pharisees and scribes ? (v. 2.) 
Perhaps the answer to this question will ap- 
pear as we proceed, The) references to 
Harmonies, etc., are the same as last week. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Réad verses 11-16. he Prodi- 
gal, ‘The picture is a vividone, Home re- 
strains and the world attracts. The begin- 
ving of all sin is an incapacity to find our 
fullest enjoyment in the presence of God. 
‘Vhe young man wanted liberty and the means 
of enjoying it, The portion, according to 
the law, would be one-third (Deut. 21 : 17), 
although perhaps strictly it should not have 
come to him during his father’s lifetime. In 
any case the son was really asking the father 
to surrender his position at once instead of 
later, It was not long before he took action 
based upon his freedom, and, leaving behind 
nothing, he went away from all restraint and 
observation. But he soon found his liberty 
limited by his circumstances and himself, 
The reference to riotous living was doubtless 
a rebuke to the publicans and sinners, show- 
ing that there was no excuse for siu. But it 
was marvelous to see, as is sooften the case, 
the overruling providence of God in ordinary 
circumstances of life. Just as he had lost 
everything a famine arose, and he was so 
much in want that he was ready to feed from 
the carob pods, only eaten by the poorest, 
As the Kev. John McNeill said in a recent 
sermon, the young man went out to see life, 
but only saw pigs, and he might have ob- 
tained all necessary information about the 
habits of those animals at much less cost, 
The employment was degrading, and to a 
Jew abominable. The contrast between the 
young man’s past at home and his lite in the 
far country is striking, for not even the 
wretched food was given to him since ‘the 
neighbors cared nothing about this half- 
starved foreigner.’’ 

Tuesday.— Read verses 17-24. The Peni- 
tent, But a change soon comes. Hitherto 
the man had been ‘beside himself,’’ aud 
now he realizes his condition. ‘* He came 
to himself’? (see Acts 12:11). His terrible 
condition made him think of home and all 
that he had left, and so having realized, he 
repents and resolves to return. The use of 








** father ’’ (v. 18) was a hint that such a beau- 
tiful title could be used even by wanderers, | 
as represented by the publicans. To resolve 

was to act (v, 20), but the father had evi- | 
dently been watching for him, and, with a ; 


quick recognition, ran towards his son, 
There was no hesitation, no rebuke, but an 
exquisite compassion and warm welcome 
home, It is in the father’s treatment (vs. 
20-24) that the parable is in close.touch with 
the former two, and, as Plummer says, 
‘‘every word in what follows is full of 
graciousness,’’ especially ‘‘ his own father’’ ; 
‘yet afar off’’; **compassion’’; ‘ran ”’ ; 
**kissed.’?’ The last word means ‘kissed 
him tenderly ’’; or ‘*kissed him again and 
again.’”? Seemargin. Itisa beautiful touch 
that up tothe present the son had said noth- 
ing and the father could not know the spirit 
in which he had returned ; it. was sufficient 
that he was there, The confession follows, 
but it would seem as though his request to 
be placed among the servants (v. 19) was not 
actually made. Some manuscripts include 
these words in verse 21, but the best author- 
ities are against them. The threefold result 
is (2) pardon ; (4) restoration ; ‘(c) joy, though 
each of the features mentioned in verses 22 
and 23 is perhaps capable of a spiritual mean- 
ing. The robe may suggest righteousness 
(Isa, 61:10); the ring may symbolize adop- 
tion (Rom. 8:15); the shoes equipment 
(Eph. 6:15); the feast communion (1 John 
1: 3). But whether we distinguish in this 
way or not the thought is clear; everything 
was done because of the love of the father 
to his wandering and wilful son. The refer- 
ence to joy (v. 23) is a reminder to the 
Pharisees that they should rejoice instead of 
murmuring (v. 2), and in verse 24 we see 
again the blending of the first two parables 
in the thought that the son was lost (ihe 
sheep) and the father had lost the son (the 
coin), 


Wednesday.—Read verses 25-32. Zhe 
Pharisee. Thus Christ justified his welcome 
to the outcasts, and the practical application 
involving a rebuke to the Pharisees is now 
seen in the episode of the elder son. It is 
impossible to enter upon the detail of. these 
verses, though there is much that is sug- 
gestive in the words and phrases. The atti- 
tude of the elder son is significant. He re- 
fuses to speak of the prodigal as his own 
brother, saying, ‘* This thy son’’ (v, 30). 
But the father shows that he has all along 
been actuated by the same love to the elder 
as to the younger, that the parental gifts 
have always been available, and that if they 
are rejected it is the elder son’s own fault. 
The anger (v. 28) is the keynote, and the 
service (vz 29) is characteristic of the Phari- 
saic spirit, but the father’s defense is ample. 
The Pharisees are reminded of their position 
as sons, and that it was a bounden duty to 
be glad at the return of the wanderer. We 
naturally wonder whether the elder brother 
did go in and share in the joy, and we also 
would like to know whether the younger son 
behaved well permanently. But with a sure 
and true instinct and insight the parable ends 
with this information in order that both out- 
casts and Pharisees might learn the needed 
lesson. 


Thursday.—Once again let us read verses 





11-16, and notice the seven downward steps 
of the prodigal: (1) Restraint; life is always 
rightly hedged in bylaw. (2) Restlessness ; 
he chafed under the restrictions. (3) Re- 
quest; he wanted the gifts not the presence. 
(4) Responsibility; he was allowed to go, 
i never forces us. (5) (Recklessness ; 
sin always wastes the life. . (6) Retribution ; 
**Be sure your sin will find you out.’’ (7) 
Reproach ; the utter disgrace and isolation. 
So we have here (a) the germ of sin in self- 
will; (4) the growth of sin, its gradualness ; 
(c) the goal of sin, separation from God. 
Each of these points should be carefully con- 
sidered in the narrative. 

Friday.—Read again verses 17-24, and 
notice the seven upward steps; (1) Re- 
flection; he began to think. (2) Recollec- 
tion ; memory was at work on the past. (3) 
Realization ; he knew and felt that he was 
perishing. (4) Resolution; ‘*I will,’’ this 
is the first step to safety. (5) Repentance ; 
this involves leaving, and not merely being 
sorry for sin. (6) Restoration; the father’s 
full reconciliation. (7) Rejoicing; ‘* They 
began to be merry,’’ and we are not told 
that they left off. In all this we see (a) the 
grace of God, longing, watching, welcoming, 
restoring ; (4) the greatness of God, for only 
God could accomplish this restoration ; (c) 
the glory of God, as seen in the new life of 
the prodigal. Each of these points should 
also be carefully studied. 


Saturday.—Read again verses 25-32, and 
notice carefully the application to the Phari- 
sees, Here perhaps we may see why there 
were three parables. Let us think of the 

ossibility of three separate objections, (1.) 

he first was seen in the general murmuring 
against Jesus Christ receiving these outcasts, 
whereupon he gave the first parable expres- 
sive of his own pitying love for the lost and 
helpless condition, like the shepherd with the 
sheep. (2.) Then let us think of a second 
objection in reply to the first parable that 
such lost ones were not worth the trouble. 





‘to which Christ replied with the second | 


parable, showing that as the woman felt the 
loss of the coin, so God feels the loss of the 
sinner; that. man is valuable to God. (3.) 
Then let us think of a third objection. Sup- 
pose the Pharisees to have admitted this also, 
and yet to have said that all the trouble 
would be in vain, for such people were hope- 
less, ‘To this the Lord replied by telling the 
third story, and showing that there was hope 
for the very worst. Thus, the third parable 
is not so much the parable of the prodigal 
son as of the long-suffering father, The three 
thoughts of the three parables are Love, Loss, 
and Longsuffering. As such, it was a com- 
plete vindication. Perhaps this suggestion 
of three separate objections is the best expla- 
nation of why there are three distinct though 
connected parables. 


Sunday.—Reviewing the whole story, the 
lesson should come home to us as Christian 
workers, No case must be regarded as 
hopeless, and no worker must be partial to 
good and polite society and object to the 
opposite. It may not aiways be easy to 
evangelize and yet to keep up with polite 
people, and often the presence of a rough 
man in a fashionable church is regarded as 
inconvenient. Nevertheless, we must bear 
in mind the searching words of the apostle 
James about undue attention to the rich and 
well-to-do (chap, 2: 2-4); and we must fol- 
low our Lord’s example in going out after 
the lost, the outcast, the helpless, the failures. 
This is our reply to-day to all who are like 
the Pharisees of old: (1) compassion for the 
lost ; (2) the value of the human soul; (3) 
longsuffering of divine love. These are our 
reasons for Christian work. This, too, will 
be our power to-day, for only as we realize 
and manifest a similar spirit to our Master 
will our work for him teil. And our secret 
to-day will be found in living with Christ, 
abiding in him, seeing things from his stand- 
point, and having fellowship with his purpose. 
So that the chapter is not only our Lord’s 
justification ; it is our vindication too as 


-workers for him. 


Questions for Further Study 


1, The problem of sin is here emphasized 
and depicted. One of the best, if not the 
very best, book on the subject is Orr, ‘*Sin 
as a Problem of To-day’’ (Doran, $1.50). 

2: The question of repentance is also illus- 
trated. Repentance is much more than sor- 
row for sin, which is penitence, Repentance 
in the original is connected with two words, 
—one meaning a change of mind, and the 
other a change of feeling. The best defini- 
tion of repentance is that found in the 
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Prayer-Book, ‘* Repentance whereby we for- 
sake sin,’’ 


** Repentance is to leave 
e sins we loved before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing them no more." 


3- The parable of the Prodigal Son is 


sometimes misused, as though it included 
everything concerning the Divine attitude to 


man. But it isnot complete simply because 
itis a parable, There is no Atonement in it 
and no Holy Spirit. Care is always neces- 


sary lest we make a parable teach more than 
it was intended. 

4. Sometimes it is said that man is too 
small a creature in the universe to be the 
subject of God’s love and redemption, but 
physical size is not the standard of morality. 
There is a spiritual magnitude as well as a 
physical, and it is in connection with the es- 
sential value of man and his infinite superiority 
to the universe that we find the best explana- 
tion of God’s redeeming love. 

5. In addition to the works on the Para- 
bles mentioned last week the following ser- 
mons are worthy of study: Bushnell, ‘Ser- 
mons for the New Life’’ ; ‘*Sermon on The 
Hunger of the Soul’’ (Scribners, $1.25) ; 
Torrey, *‘ Revival Addresses’’; Sermon on 
‘*The Drama of Life’’ (Revell, 50 cents and 
$1); Robertson Nicoll, ‘* The Lamp of Sac- 
rifice’’; Sermon on ‘*The Father and the 
Three Sons’’ (Doran, $1.50); Rainy, ‘‘ So- 
journing With God’’; Sermon on ‘* The 
Elder Son’’ (Methodist Book Concern, 
$1.50). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








ISTANT scenes are a source of inspira- 

tion. This is implied in the verse, 

**I will lift up mine eyes unto the 

hills, from whence cometh my strength.’’ 

Narrowness, provincialism, self-satisfaction, 

result from confined view. There is growth, 

development, ambition, and inspiration as 
well in wide horizons, 

If the family circle can touch the outer 
world by means of historic reference attract- 
ively presented, or by means of missionary 
facts wisely selected, the few moments of 
home worship will take on new aspects of 
interest, For instance, this interesting item 
has just come to us from North India. The 
Mehtars are the sweeper class of that part of 
the country. They are much depressed, and 
among the lowest of all India, ‘* A remark- 
able movement toward Christianity has re- 
cently taken place among them. Some mis- 
sionaries have even voiced an expectation of 
twoand a half millions of converts from them 
this year, and recent baptisms have numbered 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Even 
though these numbers cover the work of 
several years by various societies, they indi- 
cate that Christianity in India is entering 
upon a period of more rapid expansion. 
Attached to every village of considerable size 
are a number of families belonging to the 
sweeper caste whose hereditary duty it is to 
attend to the cleansing of the streets and 
bazaars. Every morning the members of this 
class may be seen coming into the village to 
engage in the occupation of removing the 
refuse from the houses, and of sweeping the 
streets and lanes. ‘They are, therefore, con- 
sidered ceremonially unclean, and are low 
caste. They are learning the power of Christ 
to cleanse,’’ 

Such incidents and news items from afar 
will prompt a wider interest, and inspire a 
more personal gratitude for the blessings 
which God has given us. 





April 27 to May 3 
Mon.—Luke 15@ 11-32. -The Prodigal Son 

This famous story of Jesus is told in few 
words, but nevertheless is one of the greatest 
word-pictures of sacred writing, It is a por- 
trayal of life’s ordinary experience, and pic- 
tures youth, ambition, temptation, sin, loss, 
poverty, wret¢hedness, and want; but it 
also shows common-sense, repentance, re- 
solve, will-power, affection, forgiveness, wel- 
come, and home. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Prayer must be- 
come a power in life through reality of 
faith, Make every request a matter of 
your heart. Let no meaningless phrase or 
repetition be uttered. Think and weigh 

















ae live, 








LESSON FOR MAY 3 (Luke rs : 11-32) 


your words and petitions. Let each mem- 
ber of the family feel and realize how sin- 
cerely you believe and value each request 
and expression of gratitude. 


‘Tues.—Deut. 30: 15°20, The Two Ways. 
_** Life and good,”’ or ‘Death and evil.” 
The choice is ours, 


** One ship drives east, another drives west, 
While the self-same breezes blow ; 
It's the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Which bids them where to go. 


** Like the winds of the sea are the waves of the 
fates, 
As we voyage along through life ; 
It's the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the winds or the strife."’ 


.PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for power of 
will to do what we ought todo. Knowledge 
and hope are not enough; we must have the 
inner strength through Christ to carry out 
our wishes and resolves, Pray for immedi- 
ate victory over temptation, 


. Wed.—Gal. 5 : 19-26. 

Works of Flesh, Fruits of Spirit. 
Did you ever reverse the order of the fruits 
of the Spirit? Begin with temperance and 
work back. See how one leads into another : 
self-control, meekness, faith, goodness, gen- 
tleness, long-suffering, peace, joy, love. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the great 
educational and missionary societies, the 
American and Engtish Bible Societies, the 
American Tract Society, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
China Inland Mission, the great mission 
boards of all our church organizations, 
Thurs.—Deut. 29 : 18-25. 

Punishment of Covenant Breakers, 

Broken promises mean broken hearts; 
broken covenants mean suffering and death. 
God always keeps his promises, and always 
punishes the disobedient and disloyal. His 
laws when kept' mean blessing and happiness, 
but when broken curse and death. Most of 
the suffering and all the hate and bitterness 
are the result of broken covenants and sin, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Remember to thank 
God often for the day of privilege in which 
Thank him. for books and schools 

and churches ; for knowledge, art, and mu- 

sic; for light and warmth and friendship ; 

for love and peace and home. Thank him 
for health and food and. shelter; for the 
unnoticed and accepted gifts of every day to 
which we have become so accustomed that they 
are overlooked, 





Fri.—Amos 6: 3-11. 
Sensual Revelries Denounced. 

The sins of thoughtlessness are the result 
of selfish and sinful indulgence. Luxury and 
ease have usually led to such forgetfulness of 
others, and the utter disregard of the world’s 
need. 


‘* Not enjovment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day."’ 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray for the mis- 
ston schools of the Orient; for the boys and 
girls of China and Korea and Japan; for 
the children in India; for the little girls 
who have been born into unwelcoming homes ; 
for the tens of thousands of little child wid- 
ows of India, who have only suffering, dis- 
grace, and death before them, Pray that 
they may learn of Jesus Christ, who came 
to save the children. 


Sat.—2 Chron. 33: 10-17. Repentance, Reform. 

The best thing which could happen to this 
king God sent him. He was captured, 
chained, imprisoned, and in this way was 
brought to repentance, and returned to God. 
If he had not been afflicted, he would have 
died a wretched sinner, but by afflicting him 
God brought him to his senses. Reform 
followed. This is God’s order,—repentance 
first, then reform, 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray for those who 
are living in sinful surroundings, and with- 
out any knowledge of the results of wrong- 
doing. Pray for the children of law-break- 
ers and criminals, that they may form the 
habits of right and obedience to law. Pray 
for the children of ‘sailors and traveling 
men who seldom have the chance to see their 
fathers, and pray for the fathers, too, who 
seldom see their families. 


Sun.—Psalm 32. Confession and Pardon. 

Jesus Christ died that he might forgive us. 
All of us have sinned very often, but we are 
forgiven if we have penitently confessed our 
sins to him; he died to pardon us. What a 
joyful heart we have when we know we are 
forgiven. A little child’s arms are never so 
tight around the mother’s neck as when she 
knows she is forgiven, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God for grace 
and patience to use each day’s interruptions 
to glorify him. Ask for strength to meet 
life’s disappointments bravely and submis- 
sively, Ask for quick response to unex- 
pected and immediate duty, and for a spirit 
of joy in all that comes into the duty of the 
day. 





From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal cade’ | 


J 





Selections from some fifty of the choicest of Dr. J. R. Miller’s intimate 


letters on soul problems are being published in 


e Times during 1914. Peo- 


ple from all over the world sought Dr. Miller’s help on questions about 
their life work, their religious doubts, their deep sorrows, problems of 
Christian service, of home difficulties, of marriage, and a thousand other 


personal concerns. 


Such a surprising range of life interests is covered in 


the letters to be published in these columns that a need of your own or that 
of a friend is likely to be met by Dr. Miller’s “ golden pen.” 


44. When Our Service is Interrupted 


] AM sorry to learn that you have been so 
ill, but I am glad to know that you are 
better again, 1 think you have been 
quite right in laying aside part of your work, 
for God’s service is never meant to be un- 
reasonable or exacting. Christ says, ‘* My 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’’ Of 
course, there are times when we have to 
make very serious self-sacrifices in doing the 
work of the Master, but ordinarily we are 
not required to injure health or shorten life, 
even in the doing of the things which our 
heart prompts us to do. I am sure that 
other persons will be led to take up the bur- 
den in Sunday-school work which you have 
laid down, Meanwhile you want to rest. 

I believe that the true idea of sabbath- 
keeping is that the day shall be a restful one 
in every way, leaving us renewed in strength 
and freshened in mind and invigorated in 
body for the work of the week which is to 
begin again Monday morning. A Sunday 
which does not leave us in this condition has 
ordinarily not been a well-kept Sunday. I 
hope that you will find your rest from your 
class-work conducive to vour best health in 
every way and that the work itself will not 
suffer through your laying it down for the 
present. 





I am very glad indeed to have given even 
the least cheer and comfort to your friend, 
I am deeply interested in all persons, who, 
like her, are bearing burdens, and for whom 
others are not likely to care. Long since I 
chose as one of the aims of my life to help 
those whom nobody else is likely to help, 
to do the things nobody else would be likely 
to do, to turn my thought toward the services 
which no other one would incline to take up. 
It has led me into many experiences of great 
gladness. Very many of my happiest expe- 
riences have been with those who seem to 
have been set aside bythe world. If we are 
God’s children, we need to be very careful 
lest we assume to be superior to some other 
one of our family who stands right beside us. 
With God all are alike save that he, - too, 
shows the deepest sympathy and the largest 


-helpfulness to those who need the most. I 


am sure thatthe unappreciated people of this 
world are ofttimes the ones whom Christ ap- 
preciates the most. I am very glad to assure 
your friend, therefore, of my sincere per- 
sonal friendship and my desire to help her in 
her life. Tell her to keep near to Christ, for 
in him she will always find sweetest sympa- 
thy and the strongest helpfulness. 

For yourself, in your condition of, some- 
what. enfeebled health, let me speak also a 


( Continued on next page) | 
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The Final Date for Subscriptions 
Before the Advance in Price 
Will be May 28th 


1 | “Strike while the iron is hot” | § 


and ‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines’’—the two 
old sayings which preach promptness, take it.for granted that every one 
knows how soon iron cools and how soon rain comes. But some people are 
surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed in the suggestion that 
it would be judicious to purchase the new Encyclopedia Britannica to-day. 


End of the PRICE T0 BE 
Direct Sale as” a 
Lo the No More 

Public 


Monthly Payments 


Plain rules of business, 29 Volumes. 

as inexorable as the laws 44,000,000 Words of text. 
of nature, make it in- 41,000 Articies. 

evitable that the terms 30,024 Pages. 

upon which the new En- 14,689 Illustrations. 


450 Full-page Plates in 


cyclopedia Brit i 
ee een ee Black and White and 


will be sold afier the 


in Color. 
next few weeks shall be 300 Maps, Showing 
such as to yield a profit 125,000 Places. 


commensurate with the 
very large investment 
($1,500,000) which the 
production of this new 
summary of all human 
knowledge necessitated, 
It could not have been 
so good a book as it is if 
it had been made with 
so small a capital invest- 


500,000 Separate .Refer- 
ences in the Index. 
1,500 Contributors from 21 

Countries. 
Published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, 
England. Copyright in 
the United States. Su- 
perseding and replacing 
all other editions and re- 














ment as to warrant its 
being permanently sold 
on the present terms, 


prints. No unauthorized 
or counterfeit versions 
can be sold. 


Subscribe Now and Save Money 


Those who purchase the book later, instead of availing themselves of the 
present opportunity, will pey from $29 to $50 more than the 
present low prices, and will pay that higher price in cash. The $5 0O 
Complete Set will now be forwarded for a first payment of only 


The New Encyclopedia Britannica 
India paper impression in Suede 
binding on horizentai sheives. 


Begin now to profit by the everyday service of this authoritative question- 
answerer and illimitable store ot good reading. In its 44,000,000 words (equal 
to 440 ordinary octavo volumes, vet occupying less than three feet of shelf- 
room) this wonderfut library of libraries gives you the essentials of all the 
knowledge that exists to-day in every field of practical endeavor as well as 
of learning. 


Its 1500 contributors include college presidents, professors, lecturers, 
laboratory workers, and investigators representing the staffs of 146 
universities and colleges, also technical experts, engineers — such as 
Howard Carson, builder of the Boston Subway, or Louis Bell of the 
General Electric Company—architects, art workers, army and navy 
men, lawyers, physicians and surgeons, agriculturists, bankers, and 
financial experts, eic. 

The Britannica trains for power. It is an education in itself. 


Knowledge is to-day the key to success. Ownership’of the Britannica 
means for yourself. and your children admission to the ranks of those that 
know—know accurately and broadly. The reasonable price of the book and 
the convenient plan of paying for it in small monthly payments have placed 
this great efficiency library in the homes of thousands of subscribers with 
incomes of the most modest size. 


May 28th is the Last Day 


The best way to make sure of getting the Britannica at the lowest prices 
and on easy terms, is to ORDER AT ONCE. 60,000 subscribers have already 
profited by this opportunity, but if Pwr wert es we nw ww ee eK = 





you still need information, 4 Apnlication,for the Prospectus | 
§ Manager ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
SEND FOR t 120 West 32d Street, New York 
THE §. Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of 
PROSPEC I US } the Encyclopedia Britannica with particulars of pres- 
ent prices, bindings, deferred payments, bookcases,etc. 
It is interesting in itself, and it will GS-53 


tell you all you need to know to settle 
quickly for yourself this question of 
buying a book thousands have found 
indispensable before you will have to 
pay $29 to $50 more for it and pay 
the total higher price in cash. 
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JUDGES AND DIGESTION 


A Prominent Prison Reformer Declares that 
Many Prison Sentences are the Re- 
sults of Bad Digestions 


A well-known member of the State 
Prison Commission of New York in a 
recent address in Buffalo is reported to 
have said: ‘* The whole system of sen- 
tencing is absurd. The length of a 
man's sentence sometimes depends upon 
the Judge’s digestion.” 

There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the correctness of this as- 
sertion when applied ae aan. but if 
this prison reformer had gone a little 
further and declared that many crimes 
may be traced to bad digestion, he would 
have stated a truth universally recog- 
nized and upon which there is little room 
for conten Of course Judges are 
only human beings, and to say that 
their dispositions are sometimes affected 
by their digestions is simply another 
way of affirming the fact that they are 
human. No man who has disordered 
or impaired digestion is capable of think- 
ing clearly, fairly, judiciously, 

So far as crimes are concerned, it 
would not be possible to compile statis- 
tics showing the intimate relation be- 
tween crime and indigestion. Indig«s- 
tion disturbs mental equilibrium, poisons 
the blood and leads to acts which could 
never be committed by a man whose 
digestive powers are in good working 
order. A quarrelsome temperament i] 
aggravated and quite often developed 
by an excess of high proteid foods. 

Whether the more heinous crimes can 
be traced to indigestion or not, it is a 
fact that a well-balanced ration suck as 
shredded wheat biscuit with fresh fruits 
develops an evenness of disposition 
and a vigor and equilibrium in the bodily 
functions that brings not only the gre#t- 
est happiness, but the highest working 
efficiency. No man can work well or 
tuink well if his mind is embittered by 

rejudices and resentments that come 
rom disordered digestion. Where there 
is an excess of proteid in the diet there is 
an accumulation of toxins in the body, 
and if this diet be persisted in there 
comes a time when the eliminatin 
functions of the body refuse to throw o 
the poison. 

In shredded wheat biscuit you have 
all the tissue-building elements needed 
by the body prepared in such a form as 
to be easily and quickly digested, not 
only supplying nutrition to every part 
of the body, but keeping the bowels 
healthy and active. Two shredded wheat 
biscuits with hot milk and a little cream 
will supply all the nourishment needed 
for a half day’s work, costs much less 
than meator any other high-proteid food, 
ind will keep mind and body in top- 
notch working condition. 








FREE, TWO BIBLE 
PICTURES IN COLOR 


One of the Essential Helps Needed 
by every Sunday-school worker 


T I s _ OT’ 5 World Famous 
Bible Paintings 
‘The Pictures that are known all over the world. 


‘They represent the largest and most widely known 
Collection of Religious Pictures in the world. - 
300 SU BJ ECTS All in Full Color, 

Highest in Quaiity. 
Best and Cheapest. Used i e 

sed in 10,000 Sun- 
One Cent Each day-schools. En- 
dorsed by Leading Sunday-school workers, Ar- 
tistic, p ing, and i ly interesting to 
children, and are not to be compared with crude, 
inartistic, commercia!ly drawn, cheap lithographs 
so familiar to all workers. ‘hey are the Standard 
and Authentic Pictures, Historically, Googpan- 
ically, as relating to landscape, costume and cus- | 
toms. Are not these reasons enough for you 70 
investigate the possibilities of these pictures ? 
6 PICTURES. to illustrate THE UNIFORM 
LESSONS FOR 1914 sent postpaid for 50 cents 


Send to-day for Sete ety 
240 illustrations, FREE. 
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33 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. 5. 
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of Borden's milk is due to 56 years of experience in 

supplying the best milk products. No other milk | 
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From Dr, J. R. Miller’s Letters 
(Continued from preceding page) 


word of cheer and encouragement, I am 
sure that you want to live a victorious life, 
not simply inthe meeting of temptations, but 
also in the-bearing of life’s ills or infirmities, 
Long since I adopted two little rules which 
I have tried to carry out in my own life. One 
is never to be discouraged, The other is 
never to be a discourager, The first some 
people say is impossible, but I have not found 
it so. Of course, there are countless things in 
every one’s life which come as heavy burdens, 
as sorrows, as keen disappointments. Noth- 
ing would be easier than to yield to these dis- 
heartening things, Very much depends unon 
habit, if one begins to yield to them, one 
will keep on in the yielding and, by and by, 
life will be simply a continuous series of de- 
feats, But far better is it to forfa the habit 
of never yielding to discouragement, I think 
we should treat discouragement as a tempta- 
tion, it is the devil trying to get us to con- 
fess our weakness, to confess ourselves 
beaten, and thus to give up in.the battle for 
strength and nobleness or in the doing of 
our duty, It ought not to be impossible for 
a Christian, therefore, to learn never to be 
discouraged. That is what Jesus meant 
when he said, *** that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion, but be of good cheer ; I have overcome 
the world.’’ In Christ we may always be 
overcomers — ‘more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.’’ 

Then the other rule—never to be a dis- 
courager—is also important. Some. people 
are always discouragers, Wherever they go 
they make life harder for other people. They 
are always saying dispiriting things, things 
which terrify or alarm those to whom they 
speak; things, at least, which make life 
harder for them, . We have no right ever to 
say to any one anything that will make him 
less strong for his battle. 

I am very glad to be your friend. I ap- 
preciate all that you say about helpfulness 
which may.come to us through friends we 
have not .seen, _ I, believe. that friendships 
formed through one’s written words may be 
quite as strong and:as real, in a certain sense, 
at least, as those which are formed by per- 
sonal iitercourse, I asstre ‘you, therefore, 
of most kindly ‘interest and of my earnest de- 
sire to help you in all your life’ May God's 
best blessing be upon you. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, May 3, ror4 


Twelve Great Verses. V. The. Faith 
Verse (Heb, 11:1. Consecration 
meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.— Faith by hearing (Rom. 10 : 9-17). 

‘TUES.—Faith working by love (Gal. 5 : 1- 
6, 13). 

WED.—Faith’s activity (Jas. 2: 13-17). 

‘THURS.—Faith and mountains (Mark Ir : 


20-26). 
Frt.—Faith in God (Isa. 12 : 1-6). 
Sat.—Faith's triumph (Rev. 7 : 9-17). 











When is faith really alive ? 


Give an example of what faith can accom- 
plish. . 


How can we increase our faith, 


AITH is sometimes spoken of as an ex- 
ercise of-the mind or soul, which is 
less intelligent or trustworthy than 

what we call ordinary knowledge. And it is 
also often spoken of as the acceptance of 
statements or propositions for which we have 
no satisfactory evidence, but which we be- 
lieve on somebody’s authority. The philoso- 
pher Locke made use of both of these ideas. 
By faith he says he means ‘that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true ‘of 
whose truth as yet we have no certain knowl- 
edge.’’ And again he describes faith as 
**'the assent to any proposition not made out 
of the ‘deductions of reason, but upon the 
credit ofthe proposer.”?’ The same general 
view of faith is set forth in the Enoyclopedia 
Britannica : ‘* Faith is in popular language 
taken to mean thé acceptance of something 
as true which is not known to be true.”’ 








This way of speaking of knowledge and 
faith has Bet. passed away. e old 
kinds of ‘* knowledge,’’ such as the tables of 
arithmetic and supposed facts and laws of 
nature, do not seem so definite and separate 
as formerly, and things known by faith seem 
a great deal surer. We think now that we 
can know a great deal by faith with as sure a 
knowledge as the knowledge of deduction. 


% 
Faith is recognized as an organ of knowl- 
edge just as valid and far more fruitful than 
any of our physical senses, 


% 

Faith is the power by which we are able to 
cross a stream on stepping-stones in the dark. 
Each stone to‘which we step was found not 
by sight, but by faith, but it was just as good 
and solid astone as the one we stepped from. 
Lord Kelvin, the greatest scientist of the last 
generation, told a friend once how he made 
his greatest scientific discoveries, He laid 
before his mind all the already ascertained 
facts bearing on the matter he was consider- 
ing. He looked out and backward over 
these. Then he looked forward in the direc- 
tion in which they pointed, and by faith 
leaped to the result, which he then laid be- 
fore his mathematical assistants that they 
might fill up the intervening space with the 
consecutive mathematical evidences. But 
the discovery was made not by mathematics, 
but by faith, 

% 


Faith is the homeward turning of the spirit. 
It is the sunward facing of the soul. It is the 
will to look in the direction of thetruth. The 
Century Dictionary picks out some such defi- 
nitions of it, Faith is ‘* spiritual perception 
of invisible objects.’? The knowledge which 
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it gives is just as valid as the knowledge 
which we acquire from any of life’s experi- 
ences, ‘* Faith,’’ says F. W. Robertson, ‘‘ is 
that which when probabilities are equal, 
ventures on God’s side and on the side of 
right.”’ ** Faith,’’ says Matthew Arnold, 
‘* js the being able to cleave to a power of 
goodness appealing to our higher or real self, 
not to our lower and apparent self.’’ 


How do we know that we love our friends ? 
Only by faith, How do.we know that any- 
one loves us? Only by faith. 


It is the want of faith, of willingness to 
venture beyond past experience, which 
makes our lives lean and tame, and paralyzes 
the spirit of our churches. 


The conviction of faith is as reasonable as 
the conviction of sight. 


Would it be true to say that sight has de- 
ceived more people than have been deceived 
by faith ? 

Christian faith is confidence in Christ. 
Human confidence is purely a matter of faith. 
Christ is more deserving of trust than any man. 


**The faith of the Gospel,’ said Dr. 
Dwight, ‘‘ whatever may be its immediate 
object, is no other than confidence in the 
moral character of God, especially of the 
Redeemer.”’ 

5 4 


The world says, ‘‘ We know, therefore we 
believe.’? The Christian says, ‘‘I know 
whom I believe. I know because I believe. 
I believe because I know. All the grounds 
for belief which the world has I have and 





more,’’ 





Notes of Progress in 


the Temperance War j 





New Prohibition Territory.—After July 
1 the United States navy yards, stations, and 
vessels will be prohibition territory, by order 
of Secretary Daniels, His action -was based 
upon recommendations of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Navy, Dr. William C, ‘Braisted, 
who says that there has been steadily grow- 
ing in the naval service an appreciation of 
the evils directly and indirectly due to in- 
toxicants, even in moderate degree. 

‘*To assume that even the moderate use 
of alcohol will better equip men physically 
for forty years of active service,’’ says the 
Surgeon-General, ‘* or mentally to meet re- 
sponsibilities of the gravest import, or intel- 
lectually to solve problems which may in- 
volve our national honor, or morally to 
represent this country at home or abroad, is 
against all reason. Its use in the service is 


based only upon outworn customs, and there | 
is no authority by law or otherwise for its | 


continuance, 


In the Court-Room.—An instance show- 
ing how judges are beginning to hold saloon- 
keepers responsible for the destitution caused 
by drink in the families of their patrons oc- 
curred recently in Chicago. A _ saloon- 
keeper had tied up a man’s wages because 
he owed a whiskey bill of fifteen dollars. 
‘The wife appeared before Judge Sullivan of 
one of the Municipal courts with this com- 
plaint: ** We have no food in the house, 
judge, and no money to buy it with. Can’t 
something be done so my husband can get 
his pay?’’ The judge released the hus- 
band’s wages and ordered a warrant for the 
arrest of the saloon-keeper on a charge of 
disorderly conduct. 


The Bankers’ View.—The Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has declared in a resolution in favor of 
the bill for national constitutional prohibi- 
tion, that their organization realizes as never 
before the great gain that would come to the 
citizens of our country from a material reduc- 
tion in the number of saloons ; that it is poor 
economy to allow the granting of liquor 
licenses, ‘‘ which grind out a grist of human- 
ity for which we must increasingly pay an 
unnecessary tax.’’ 


Accidents’ and Liquor in the Work- 
shop.—A comparison of the accidents in one 
of the large steel concerns in Coatesville, 
Pa., between the first six months of: 1912, 
when there were saloons, and the first six 
months of 1913, when there were none, 
shows a decrease of fifty-four percent in the 


latter period, ‘‘It is a significant fact,’’ 
says the Rev. T. W. McKinney, ‘‘ that the 
great majority of accidents occur.on Mon- 
day, following pay-days, and immediately 
after holidays.’? The Vice-President of one 
of the large firms has stated that the efficiency 
of the men increased thirty-three percent 
after the saloons were closed. 

A similar reduction of accidents,—that is, 
over thirty percent,—is reported from Ber- 
wick, Pa., following an anti-drink campaign 
by Dr, Stough, a noted evangelist, The gen- 
eral superintendent of one of the works, 
W. S. Johnson, has said, ‘‘We did not 
recognize until the last three months that the 
drinking-habit was responsible for a lot of 
our accidents, 

‘The American Sheet and Tinplate Com- 
pany of Vandergrift, Pa., has notified its 
employees that they must withdraw from all 
fraternal organizations and clubs which main- 
tain liquor sideboards. Also that they must 
not endorse applications for liquor licenses. 


Medical Broadsides.—The danger of the 
| much advertised medicinal wines has, been 
pointed out by Dr. Robert Simpson of 
Plymouth. Deceived by the advertisements, 
often ignorant of the fact that they contain a 
high percentage of alcohol, many women are 
led by taking these wines into a craving for 
alcoholic liquors. ‘The medicinal wine bottle 
should be labeled, **‘ The road to drunken- 
ness.”’ 

‘* When anybody gets restless without his 
toddy,’’ writes Dr. W. A. Evans to a corre- 
spondent, ‘it is time for him to quit, re- 
gardless of the size of his daily allowance. 
In fact, it is a sign that he has already over- 
stayed.”’ , 

‘It is no rare thing,’’ said Professor 
Ettore Marchiafava, physician to.his holi- 
ness, Pope Pius X, at the International Con- 
gress Against Alcoholism, ‘*for us doctors to 
be consulted by middle-aged men, even in- 
telligent and industrious men, who attribute 
the symptoms of hardening of the arteries to 
weakness of their nervous systems, and con- 
tinue to drink wine and spirits in generous 
quantities. By so doing they aggravate an 
arterial disease which might otherwise per- 
mit them to live long and be moderately 
active and useful in private and public life.’’ 


Three Causes for Tuberculosis.—The 
Cincinnati Anti Tuberculosis League made 
a special survey of four districts having a 
high tuberculosis death-rate, and found 
among other things an average expenditure 
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per family of nearly $2.50 each for liquor, 
which, if spent for rent, could have added at 
least one room to each crowded tenement, 
and have left a surplus for heat, light, and 
other comforts. 

**It seems a logical conclusion from the 
analysis of our figures,’ says the report, 
“that dissipation must take the lead among 
the causes of consumption, with damp living 
and sleeping-rooms second, and bad living 
conditions third. The facts would go further 
to indicate that if drink and dissipation were 
eliminated in districts 3 and 4, the bad living 
conditions as a factor would be greatly min- 
imized.’’—Scientific Temperance Journal. 


Colleges Joining the Fight.—The So- 
ciological Department of the University of 
California has opened a —- course on 
the alcohol problem, under Professor Rock- 
well D. Hunt, Ph.D. Students taking the 
course receive credit as for economics, math- 
ematics, or any other branches. 

In the Eastern colleges, Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Wesleyan, Bowdoin, Rhode Island 
State, and several others, definite anti-alcohol 
organizations have been formed to assist the 
prohibition movement. 


When Selling Goods.—‘‘ The salesman 
or other man of business who goes into a 
business house to talk business with liquor 
on his breath,’’ says a writer in the Grocery 
World, “‘is an unmitigated fool. He is 
gambling against his own chances. He is 
doing something that is sure to antagonize 
pretty nearly everybody.”’ 


Driven from the Banquet Hall.—A 
Washington society leader in issuing invita- 
tions to a dinner party notified her guests 
that no wine would be served. She received 
no ‘regrets’? on this account from the 
guests she invited. 

The National Lancers of Boston have an- 
nounced that they will serve no wine or 
liquors at their annual banquet, June 14. 
The announcement, made at a troop meet- 
ing April 6, was greeted with cheers. 

The Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Typo- 
graphical Union has voted to spend no 
money for liquors at any future dinners or 
other entertainments. 

The Master of Ceremonies of the Irish- 





Upward Start 
After Changing from Coffee to Postum 


Many a talented person is kept back 
because of the interference of coffee with 
the nourishment of the body. 

This is especially so with those whose 
nerves are very sensitive, as is often the 
ease with talented persons. There is a 
simple, easy way to get rid of coffee trou- 
bles and a Tenn. lady’s experience along 
these lines is worth considering. She 
says: 

** Almost from the beginning of the use 
of coffee it hurt my stomach. By the 
time I was fifteen I was almost a nervous 
wreck, nerves all unstrung, no strength 
to endure the most trivial thing, either 
work or fun. 

‘There was scarcely anything I could 
eat that would agree with me. The lit- 
tle I did eat seemed to give me more 
trouble than it was worth. I was liter- 
ally starving ; was so weak I could not 
sit up long at a time. 

‘‘It was then a friend brought me a hot 
cup of Postum. I drank part of it and 
after an hour I felt as though I had had 
something to eat—felt strengthened. 
That was about five years ago, and after 
continuing Postum ia place of coffee and 
gradually getting stronger, to-day I can 
eat and digest anything I want, walk as 
much as I want. My nerves are steady. 

‘I believe the first thing that did me 
any good and gave me an upward start, 
was Postum, and I use it altogyther now 
instead of coffee.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages, 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
Sstantly. 30c and 50c tins, 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

*¢ There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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American Societies of St. Louis recently an- 
nounced at a banquet that henceforth no 
alcoholic liquors would be served by the as- 
sociation. ‘The toasts were just as bright 
as if those delivering them had felt mellowed 
with ardent spirits,’’ says the newspaper re- 
port. 


The Story the Death Rate Tells.—The 
Australian Minister of the Interior has com- 
pleted a statistical work on disease and mor- 
tality which, in harmony with other similar 
works, shows that the brewery workmen 
have a much higher mortality, 1.40 percent, 
than men engaged in other callings. It is 
considerably greater than that of the dan- 
gerous trades, such as glass workers (7.04), 
the porcelain workers (1.02), stone workers 
and stonemasons (.89). 
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Deserted Chicks 
By William Norris Burr 


HERE were six coops out in the chicken- 
yard, each with a clucking mother-hen 
inside, caring for her brood of chicks 

in mother-hen fashion. 

Frank’s father had given him the little 
Brown Leghorn family to care for, He was 
to give them their corn-meal at certain times 
every day, and keep water in the pan, and 
once in a while let them out for a stro!l over 
the little grass plot, where they could pick 
the green food that all chickens enjoy for a 
** relish,”’ : 

One morning Frank’s father came in with 
a very sober look on his face, 

**Frank,’’ said he, ‘*how would you like 
to have father and mother go off to Los An- 
geles or somewhere to live, and leave you 
here to take care of yourself? ’’ 

‘*Who’d get dinner, and—and—-who’d 
drive the big grays?’’ asked Frank. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ replied his father. 
** You would have to get your own dinner, I 
suppose, and just take care of yourself some- 
how.?’ 

**You—you’re not going to do it, are 
you?’? A lump had come into Frank’s 
throat, and it was not easy for him to talk. 

**Don’t you think it might help you to re- 
member to do all your little chores?’’ asked 
Frank’s father. ‘* Who forgot last night to 
see that the brown hen and her chicks were 
in their coop, and to shut them up safe and 
snug?’ 

Frank hung his head and looked hard at 
the floor. 

‘sI was playing with Eddie Ferris and—I 
guess I forgot,’’? he said; and the lump al- 
most choked him. 

** And because Frank ‘ forgot,’ the brown 
motheghen took the opportunity to go some- 
where else to spend the night and left her 
chicks to take care of themselves; and the 
chicks are such tender little things that—well, 
they might have caught cold, and some of 
them might have died—’’ 

‘* Did any of them die?” asked Frank. 

**No,” said his father, and there was a 
faint lite twinkle in his eyes. ‘* 1 happened 
to go through the chicken-yard last night 
after dark and I discovered that the brown 
hen had deserted her brood, and what do you 
think I did for them?’”’ 

**T guess you hunted up their mother and 
told her she ought to stay at home with her 
children,’’ answered Frank. 

‘** No, it was too late then to be hunting up 
a runaway hen,’’ smiled Frank’s father; 
**so I got an old feather-duster that is in 
pretty good condition yet but has been used 
in the buggy-shed and is not very clean, and 
I unscrewed the handle and gave those poor 
little deserted chicks that duster as a substi- 
tute for their mother. And they got through 
the night very comfortably, cuddled under 
the feathers of that duster. But they might 
have had their mother, who is their natural 
protector, if Frank had not forgotten to see 
if they were all right, at least by sundown.”’ 

**] don’t want you and mother to go off to 
Los Angeles and leave me here,’’ whispered 
Frank ; and the lump came into his throat 
again. ‘* There wouldn’t be any one around 
to feather-duster me.”’ 

**All right, my boy,’’ said his father, 
heartily. ‘* You'll not forget your chicks 
again, «will you ?”’ 

‘*T’ll try hard not to,’’ promised Frank. 

Pomona, CAL. 


BILLY SUNDAY 


is having remarkable evangelistic meetings. 
ONE THE GREATEST PEATURES 
is the singing of the splendid 


, songs from 
GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 
Number Two Orchestrated 
YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
will catch the papain of these great songs AY Gey 


adopt this book. returnable copy will 
for examination. 


with 
Cloth, $25: Limp, $78 ; tae la, $12.50 per 
hundred not prepaid. 
Ask us how to secure our music at half price. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


Examine the fallowing before adopting your music : 
unetide Praises \ A sample copy mailed 
The Shepherd onng hy 


The Rodeheaver Co. {$ Nswenne Serect Peiiadeipale 
FREE “bay > SERVICES 


Sample copies sent upon request to Superintendents 
or Pastors. 





*Gardens of Blessing 10 cents ia 
*Children’s Day Classics No. 2 } Stamps for 3 

In Floral Ways nd 
*Orchestration, 


ANTHEM 
Samples Free to Organists or Leaders. 
Hall-Mack Co 1018-20 Arch Street, Sr mene pe 
. § 425 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago (Agency) 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
GEIBEL “services FREE 
**Neath Summer Skies | free to Supts. or 
The Song of Praise Magers, pdt 


Adam Geibel Music Co. } Caieaeeimites 5 2to8's: wataan 


FLAG DAY june un 


and we offer two very appropriate services in ** THE 


ERY wicrentees * (a new martial nage | and 
UILD OF THE a spectacular, educa- 
tional ** OBJECT ifssoa sister These and two 


other new Serv- r) 

es «ls CHILDREN'S DAY 
tractive for 

which is celebrated on THE SAME DAY. 
Free Samples mailed to any Pastor, S. S. Supt. 


or chairman of music committee 
who will mention this paper and state denomination. 


Tullar-Meredith 00. i<°W. Washington Sc, Chicago 


Children’s Day Services 
Meigs Publishing Company, Iadianapolis, Ind., 
offer. to. send you about. six different Chil- 
dren’s Day Programs to select from. You 
to return. within. ten days what you do not 
want, remit. for what you keep, and order 
what more you want. Could there be any 


easier way? Address 225 E, Ohig Street. 


LORMOTHER SDN 


r You, Mother 
x HAS. ILLMOKE, India- 
napolis, Ind. Mother’s Day Program, 5 cents. 


e 
For Christian Workers 
and Bible Lovers 


Helpfal, interes: and instructive lessons 
* gy Each independent. 


Four 
S ic Bible 
cee 
Practical Christian Work (¢5 99 
Bible Chapter Summary)*~* 


Write for full information to 


Dept. Ad, 153-163 lnstitats Ploce Chicago 


DY CORRESPOND 
Scientific methods with prac- 
Hartford tical training. Large faculty 


and library. 


i Graduate fellowshi th 
foreign and fesident. Open Seminary 
to all college graduates. 
Hertorsseiel of Wclipious Pedae 
jartfo s 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
medy School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School limes, 
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The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, April 18, 1914 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

51.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

¢ copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $6.00, 

‘ One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

$1.00 rate, 

Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual awaken- 
ing and developing life, and of service to others, 


386 PAGES OF PRACTICAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL MATERIAL 

Quantity price, 30cents. Send for a sample copy. 

The Century Co., Union Sq., New York City 


“Nothing 
Ventured, 
Nothing 
Gained” 


and in some cases 
.there is a big oppor- 
tunity lost. 














The next International Sun- 
day School Convention will 
be held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, June 23-30, 1914. You 
will surely want to get a 
larger vision of the growth 
and possibilities of Sunday- 
school work everywhere by 
being present in person. 


We can explain to you a 
plan designed to enable you 
to attend the convention with- 
out money cost to you. 


It will take you only a few 
minutes to send a postal card 
request for information about 
the plan. 


This is Your Opportunity 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa, ({onxention 


Department 








exceptional value. 


School of 
and instructers. 
Eighteen Missionary Round-tables conduct 








Address 






Send for literature givi 
pa Fi 4 a4 ~> Os | 4 s 


ing details. 
pr 3 i> ik 





Missionary Candidates, Missionaries on Furlough 


will find the third Summer Term of the Bible Teachers ‘I'raining School, June 22 to August 1, of very 


‘he Department of Missionary Training will be in charge of Dr. J. C. Garritt, President of the Nanking 
eology. Secretaries of the foreign boards ef various denominations will be among the lecturers 


c nd-ta 4 ed py heaed secretaries and representative missionaries. 
Six strong courses in the English Bible, in addition to other features ef the curriculum. 


Ministers and Christian werkers will also find courses suited to their needs. 
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The Professor's Visit 
(Continued from page 251) 
dresses are common and ma’ mean little or 


muckt as presents, but floo’rs—they’re what 
gran’ folk gie, and sweethearts, and the like.’ 


** Nonsense, Mrs. McMichael, mother 
never said all that,’’ 
‘* Indeed she did, and more, She says, 


says she, ‘Mrs. McMichael, I’d soon’r he 
broucht me these floo’rs than a gold piece.’ 
And then, William, she whispered this: 
‘His father once slippit a bit o’ blue-bell 
into my hand comin’ out o’ the kirk-yard 
the verra day he asked me to marry him, and 
although nobody kens it,—I showed it to An- 
drew the day he died,—I have it to this day 
in my Bible, Mrs, McMichael, and next to 
that I prize William’s roses,’ ’’ 

After the old Scotch lady had left him 
William hastily brushed away some tears, 
and then quickly walked to the farmhouse. 

When he entered the sitting-room his 
mother was alone, sitting in the old rocker, 
in her lap the old family Bible, and on the 
table near her the roses, 

** Been reading the old Book, mother ?’’’ 
he asked brightly, taking one of the worn, 
wrinkled hands in his, 

‘Yes, William, it was your father’s com- 
fort to the last, and it’s mine—there’s nothin’ 
to take its place, You're no’ gettin’ away 
from it, William, with all your learnin’ ?’’ 
and the deep set eyes seemed to look him 
through and through, but at the same time 
were full of entreaty and a yearning tender- 
ness, 

** No, mother, 1’ll never do that.’’ 

** You'll keep it your guide to the end? ’”’ 

** Yes, mother—to the end.’’ 

Then, to his surprise, his mother, stooped 
and kissed him with a freedom that she had 
not shown since his early childhood days. 
‘Then she passed him the Bible.  ‘** Now 
read to n.e, laddie, your father’s Psalm—the 
Twenty-third,’”’ 

So he read it. Then the two sat silently 
side by side until Mary called them _.to tea, 
And after that they left them alone again, 
and his mother kept reminiscing of her early 
matiied days, of his own childhood, and 
most of all of little incidents about his father, 


John and his wife Game fi Tater, and after 


family worship they all retired to rest. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning 
that something wakened William. Ile 
thought he heard some one move about in 
the room below,—his mother’s room, He 
sat.up and listened, but all was still, Then 
he dozed off again, and had such a peculiar 
dream about his mother, It bothered him ; 
but he supposed it was their talk and the re- 
calling of old scenes during the day, Just 
as-the dawn was breaking he slipped down- 
stairs and peeped around the half-closed 
door of his mother’s bedroom. The sight 
that met his gaze he never forgot. | There on 
a chair drawn close to the bedside were the 
s, andon the edge of the pillow, near 
the flowers, was his mother’s face white and 
still; one hand was stretched out as though 
to fondle the roses, and in the other was 
clasped tightly a bit of blue-bell. ~The open 
Bible lay on the edge of the bed, and the 
lamp was still burning, His mother was 
dead, 


rose 


People who visit at Professor McIntosh’s 
always notice that he keeps a beautiful rose 
or bouquet of roses on his study table. They 
ave directiy under a picture, It is easy to 
guess that it is the picture of his mother, 
But only the home family and Mr. and Mrs, 
Bartlett understand why the flowers are 
there, and why in an address to his students 
rot long ago, he said : 

** Never let your lives become so crowded, 
ever become so book-b und or so business- 
yund, that you forget people, especially the 
me peop le. Education is all right, cul- 
eis all right, business is all right, but— 
clions come first. 


nts for naught, when business counts for 
sht, but love stays. ‘ Whethér there be 
hecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
gues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. But now 
abideth—/ove.’ And next to the divine love 
is a mother’s love. Inthese days the churches 
keep one day to the memory of mother, and 
wear a white flower in. her honor, ‘This is 
well, but, young men, above all let your 
mother, whether in this land or the one 
above, see you ‘wearing the white flower of 
a blameless life.’ ’’ 


AVENING, ONTARIO, 


There are times in life | 
n books count for naught, when culturé | 
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Will YOUR 1914 Tithing account 
enable YOU to invest $5 for the 
training of men and women in 


"The Moody Bible Insitute of Chicago 


‘*The West Point of Christian Service’’ 


q A rough census recently taken of some 
1,600 out of 7,000 students who have re- 
ceived training in the Day Department 
shows that 


683 have gone to mission lands, 
288 are pastors or. assistant pastors. 
92 are evangelistic preachers or singers. 
75 are home missionaries, 
64 are in church and Sunday-school work. 
60 are teachers. in celleges or school. 
39 are college, Y. M. C. A. or ¥.W.'C. A. 
secretaries, 
18 are superintendents of missions, hospi- 
tals, etc. 

3 arepresidents of educational institutions. 
33 are matrons, deaconesses and nurses. 
46 are pursuing further studies. 

205 are in commercial and Paaene po- 
sitions, 


o“ 


@ The Moody Bible Institute stands for 
these Seven Cardinal Doctrines : 


The Plenary Inspiration of the Scripture. 
The Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ. 
The Personality of the Holy Spirit, 

The Lost Condition of Men. 

Salvation Only Through Faith. 

The Future Retribution of the Wicked. 
The Second Coming of Christ, ”- 


. 
q In the light of the above facts, ‘The 
Moody Bible Institute asks 


Two Ceeneiiul friends of The Sunday School 





Times to give $5 _ each. Will YOU he one? 





@ You can help us obtain this objective this year. 
If you haven’t already given $100 or $50 or $25 
or $10 and “cannot. spare $5 out of your 1914 
Tithing account, perhaps one or two friends 
can join you and thus give this 1914 Moody Bible 
Institute Forward Movement the tremendous im- 


petus it needs. 


Reception Hall 


Send for the series of booklets that tell so interest- 
ingly and helpfully of this monument to its great 


founder. Address 
The Bible Institute 


155 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 








Our Objective ...... 


$500,000 


Moody Bible Institute in 1914 





The Largest Lecture flail 





Please Use this Certificate 
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The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago: 
[] I send you herewith (iste) for $5.00. 


draft 


a I hereby subscribe $5.00, payable before January rst, 
19t5. 
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see Remittances may be sent to The Moody Bible Institute, 


Note.—Make a cross (X) in the square indicating your wish. 


Chicago, or to The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia 


